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HE chronic hostility between the Negroes and the Whites in 
the Southern States has broken out somewhat fiercely this 
week in Louisiana, in spite of a temperate speech by Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, delivered recently at Memphis, with the object of de- 
nouncing the massacre of negroes at ‘Trenton and reconciling the 
races. However, at New Orieans it was not exactly race-hostility, 
but rather hostility to the very bad government representing, 
or affecting to represent, the negro race, which brought the 
two parties to blows. Governor Kellogg,—the Governor sup- 
ported by the President, though he seems to have owed his election 
to a fraud, and to-have used his power chiefly with the view of 
preventing it from coming to its natural constitutional close,— 
had been seizing the arms of the citizens, in order to secure 
himself from resistance, when, on Monday last, a deputation of 
the whites waited upon him to request his abdication. Of 
course he declined to receive the deputation, and a struggle 
ensued, in which the party of the Governor was worsted, 
although he was vigorously supported by the police, under 
General Longstreet. The city fell into the hands of the 
White or Conservative party, who agreed, however, on the 
formal demand of the Federal Government, to restore the 
original state of things within five days, on receiving a 
promise of amnesty from the Federal Government. If General 
Grant is wise, he will not restore Governor Kellogg without con- 
ditions, and such conditions as will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to undo the mischief which Governor Kellogg has done, 
and before long, to dispense with that mischievous Governor 
himself. ‘The White party must not be allowed to rebel, but 
their real grievances must not be ignored. 


The Maine-et-Loire election came off on Sunday, and resulted 
ina great success for the French Republicans, though the resuit 
is not quite final. ‘Three candidates—a Republican, M. Maille, 
a Septennalist, M. Bruas, and an Imperialist, M. Berger—went 
to the poll, and came out in the order in which we have 
named them, with the following votes:—M. Maille, 45,287 ; 
M. Bruas, 26,075; M. Berger, 25,420. M. Maille not having 
an absolute majority of the vote given, there must, in con- 
formity with the stupid condition of the French electoral law, 
be a second ballot to-morrow, when any majority will seat the 
candidate. M. Berger has already retired, and the friends 
of the Government profess to hope that the Imperialists will 
give their help to M. Bruas, but it is exceedingly improbable 
that enough of them will do so to endanger seriously the Repub- 
lican victory. In any case, it is clear that the department is 
Strongly Republican, in spite of the convenient assumption of 
the sub-editor of the Univers that all who did not vote (about 
52,000 out of 150,000) were Legitimists, instcad of, as is most 
likely, in the main Indifferentists. In 1871 the Legitimists carried 
everything before them, but then nobody dreamt that the 
Assembly was to do anything but make peace ; and for the pur- 
pose of making peace Legitimists were not a bad choice. ‘The only 


seems to have come almost wholly from the towns, while the 
Imperialists and Septennalists were rural voters. That wide 
divergence between the town and country view is one of the chief 
evidences of a condition of unstable equilibrium. 


The French Government has never strained its authority more 
flagrantly than in the warning it gave the Dehats this day week, 
for saying that ‘* whoever is not for the Republic, is for the Em- 
pire. ‘The policy inaugurated on the 24th May has had for sole 
result to produce alarm in the country.” If it be bringing the 
Government into contempt and endangering Order, to write this, 
the Government must be already on the very border-line between 
indifference and contempt, and ‘ Order’ must be a mere happy 
accident of the moment. A nervous person is sometimes heard to 
say, ‘* You might knock me down with a feather.” But when a 
Government is so nervous that it ostentatiously says the same, 
there is some danger of the feather being produced,—and even of 
its proving adequate for the trivial operation indicated. 








The correspondent of the Pall Mall at Santander insists, in 
Thursday evening's issue, that the German gunboats deliberately 
provoked the firing of the Carlists at Guetaria, by sailing far 
closer to the shore than any of the other members of the 
squadron, quite needlessly close, with the German flag 
ostentatiously flying; and also that they returned the harm- 
less fire of a few rifles with fifteen ponderous shells of tre- 
mendously destructive power, in the hope of causing a more 
lasting quarrel. Ie also asserts that, immediately after this affair, 
the German gunboats approached the Carlist outposts at Lequeitio, 
where Don Carlos then was, within 500 yards, hoping to provoke 
another attack, for which the Spaniards were too prudent. Again, it 
is noteworthy that the very Spanish paper which certainly proved 
itself Serrano’s organ in the recent attack on General Zabala, is 
advocating a foreign intervention on the Republican side, as the 
only proper set-off against the aid which France surreptitiously 
gives to the Carlists. Again, the Berlin Correspondent of the 
Tablet—an Ultramontane, and therefore not a very impartial 
authority—reasserts most expli¢itly what he has asserted before, 
that in the German Military and Naval Departments “ all is pre- 
pared for intervention; troops are in readiness to march, and 
transports prepared for their embarkation, and to sail at an hour's 
notice.” ‘Lhe notion of Germany spending her strength on an 
invasion of Spain still seems to us as inconceivable as it did last 
weck, but little as we believe these anticipatious, we are bound 
to record the signs which disagree as well as those which agree 
with our own expectations. ‘That any party in Spain, except the 
Carlists, should desire, or pretend to desire, a foreign intervention, 
is the strangest symptom of all. 





M. Guizot is dead. ‘This day week he expired at his country 
residence, Val Richer, at the age of 86. His father was one of 
the victims of the French Revolution who perished in 1794, when 
Guizot was already a child of seven. Ile himself studied 
at Geneva, and imbibed there, perhaps, some of that pre- 
cision and rigorousness natural to the Calvinistic Protestantism 
of the place, which always adhered to him. He became chief of the 
doctrinaire party in 1816, published ‘The History of Civilisation ” 
in France between 1829 and 18532, and was made Louis 
Philippe’s Minister of the Interior in 183), and thence led the 
‘juste milieu” party, From that time he was constantly in one 
office or another, till the fall of the Orleans rcyime in 1848. He 
was earnest, didactic, and severc, without having the instinct of a 
high morale, and his administration was, in many respects, 
characteristically un-French ; he was a precisianist orator, arid a 
purist intriguant. But he was a thorouguly intellectual man, 
with a mind far more powerful than his social tact or his impulse, 
—a form of politician to which Fiance has been little accus- 
tomed. Indeed, he was not the minister so much as the tutor of 
France. 








Ominous feature of the election is that the Republican majo: ity 
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Gladstone in the lead of the Liberal party, as the Marquis of 
Bath assures us, he must be prompt in ridding himself of a some- 
what loose and arrogant habit of mind in dealing with subjects of 
complexity. He has often displayed this in the House, but. seldom 
more curiously than he displayed it in arguing a case before 
the Railway Commissioners this day week on behalf of the High- 
land Railway Company. The Postmaster-General asked the 
Commissioners to compel that Company to afford, as required by 
the Act of Parliament, “reasonable facilities” for carrying the 
letter-bags, which,—no doubt because they thought the payment 
insufficient, they had taken out of the proper train to weigh, sub- 
sequently despatching the train without them, as time was up. Sir 
W. Harcourt contended that this was a case in which the Com- 
missioners had no jurisdiction, on the ground that all questions 
of compensation were, under the Act, to be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and that the delay was virtually a question of compensation. 
The Attorney-General opposed this view, pointing out that it was 
not on the point of compensation, but on the point whether or 
not the Company had afforded the State ‘reasonable facilities” 
for carrying the mails, that the dispute arose; and the Commis- 
sioners held with him, peremptorily overruling Sir W. Harcourt’s 
point as to jurisdiction, and ordering the case to go on on its 
merits. But here Sir W. Harcourt had to ask for an adjourn- 
ment, confessing that he was so much taken by surprise by the 
ruling of the Court that he was not ready to proceed, In other 
words, he was so absurdly over-confident in his own very loose 
construction of an Act of Parliament, that he was not ready to 
defend the fortress when the outworks were taken. Loose im- 
pressions about his case, and immense confidence in holding 
them, hardly constitute the requisite qualitics of a leader who is 
just about to ‘supplant ” Mr. Gladstone. 


The Old-Catholic Congress at Freiburg does not appear to have 
been a success this year, but the Conference which followed it at 
Bonn, presided over by Dr. Dillinger, was a step of real interest. 
Dr. Dillinger invited a few representatives of all the Communions 
with which he anticipated agreement,—especially the Greek 
Church, and the Anglican Church in England and America,— 
to discuss their chief differences, and agree on some formula, if not 
exactly of union, yet of communion. ‘The discussion seems to have 
been rather strange. The three Churches,—the chief Anglican 
representatives were Canon Liddon, Dean Howson, and the Bishop 
of Winchester (Dr. Harold Browne),—managed to come to a sort 
of concordat about the peculiar doctrine of the Greek Church, 
which refers the Procession of the Holy Ghost to the Father only, 
and this we have described elsewhere ; but they made the repudia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary’s Immaculate Conception a sine qué non 
of the peace. Canon Liddon objected to insisting on this re- 
pudiation, remarking that though he quite disbelieved it himself, 
he thought it was sufficient to say that such a doctrine was not an 
essential part of an orthodox creed. Sut the Old Catholics 
insisted that there should be a definite repudiation of it, as a 
mode of rebuking Papal falsehood. It would surely rebuke 
Papal falsehood as well, and much more consistently, to say that 
the doctrine has no authority. Why should you demand that a 
mere dream is to be repudiated ? Moreover, is it not somewhat 
strange for high theologians to leave a definition as to the Third 
Person of the Godhead open, while they insist on an implicit 
denial of an imaginative fancy about a human being? ‘The Bonn 
Conference has clearly no idea on what lines to lay down its new 
appeal to authority, and is indulging in the merest caprice. 

The carnage in the Thorpe collision is such as rarely, if ever, 
occurs in war. Rather more than one in three of the 220 pas- 
sengers involved was killed or wounded. Of these, 22 are dead 
and 60 under medical treatment. But the wonder is, considering 
the tremendousness of the shock and the damage done to the 
rolling-stock, that the proportion of accidents to passengers 
was so small. Out of the 27 carriages composing the two trains, 
12 were utterly smashed, six seriously injured, and not one 
quite escaped damage. The horrors of the event were in some 
degree diminished by the circumstance, unprecedented in its way, 
but again suggesting the parallel of war, that the carnage was, 
though but for a short time, foreseen and provided against. The 
Norwich officials knew, immediately after the express had started, 
that the collision wasinevitable, and displayed energy in summoning 
surgeons and workmen, and despatching carriages to the scene of 


“eee , ———— 
inquiry are still pending, and we shall not anticipate their deci. 
| sion ; but we may presume to predict that. thereia.an end of gi 
lines of railway so situated that a mail train and an express may 
by any chance, meet full-tils on them. First-class passengers, 
it seems, suffered least in proportion,—the moral of which hag its 
| compensation for the Directorial mind, aggrieved by the Pp 
_of a possible dividend utterly cancelled by huge claims for com. 
/pensation. But if it is true that the lower and middle-clagg 
carriages served as buffers for the first-class, then, as the House 
of Commons is not the Commune, first-class carriages may not 
| in future be placed next the engine; but it is probable that a 
_ certain amount of padding will be compelled in the second ang 
| third classes to prevent avoidable accident by splintering, 





Dr. Pusey is plaintive about the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. His letter, addressed to the Associates of the Catholic 
| Union, and published in the Times of Thursday, is very melan. 
choly in tone, though he is thankful, as a good man should be, 
that the Bill ismo worse. He even congratulates himself on the 
| fact that the function of the Bishops will be to stop litigation, — 
except, of course, when they let it go on,—but Dr. Pusey seems 
to have less fear of the ‘ indiscreet Bishop ” than Mr, Gladstone, 
Yet, on the whole, Dr. Pusey is mournful. He fears very justly 
that the Act will encourage captious people to vent their own bad 
tempers, ‘as a matter of conscience,” in ecclesiastical complaints, 
He fears it will lead both to attacks and to the vindictive retalia. 
tion of attacks, and he ends by insisting on the necessity of 
cultivating humility and love. Not even the severest Protestant 
can doubt but that Dr. Pusey is genuinely a very pious man, 
His advice to the Catholic Union is truly Christian. We only 
hope the Catholic Union may take it, which we doubt ; and that, 
if it does, Protestant Unions may imitate the Catholic Union, 
which we doubt quite as much. 


A controversy has been raging for a fortnight about the Schools 
Examination of the Conjoint University Board, in which there 
has been a good deal of sedulous ignoring of the true point. The 
Conjoint Board offer either,—(1), to inspect the general work of 
schools, their teaching and training, and to report upon it,—by 
far the most important offer they make, but also unfortunately at 
present the most costly one; or (2), to examine the highest 





division of a school, and report on the general work 
of that division,—the offer second in importance, and 


second, too, in cost; or (3), to examine and report on the 
standard reached in any one subject or subjects of instruc- 
tion; or (4), to give “leaving” certificates to boys of eighteen, 
a good deal of choice being given as to the subjects to be pre- 
scribed, and a fee of £2 for each candidate charged for the exami- 
nation. Dr. Farrar, the Head Master of Marlborough School, 
writes to Monday’s Times as if these proposals were very dan- 
gerous to the individual genius of the schools, and would hand 
them over ‘“‘ bound hand and foot to the Universities.” Now, 
such a remark certainly cannot apply to any one of the three 
first, and by far the most important proposals of the Conjoint 
Board,—for each of these implies that the teaching is to 
be absolutely at the discretion of the authorities of the school, 
while an external inspection, professedly intended to be in 
sympathy with the methods adopted, is offered, on the very 
simple principle that a prudent man should let some one else audit 
his accounts. If preparation for the “leaving examination” tends 
to cram, and to disarrangement of the school methods, let head 
masters use their influence against any preparation for it while 
the boys remain at school; but we very much doubt whether it 
will have this tendency, so liberal is the choice of subjects offered 
by the Conjoint Board. 


To us it seems, as we said last week, that the one fatal defect 
of the new Scheme is the costliness of the first three examina- 
tions, which will be most needed by the schools by which they 
are least attainable, schools, namely, whose reputation is small as 
| yet, though it deserves to be large. Schools like Marlborough, 
Cheltenham, and so forth, do not stand much in need of Uni- 
versity gauging or criticism; yet they can easily pay for it, and 
will probably not choose to sacrifice the public fame it might 
gain for them. But the smaller grammar schools and better 
| private schools will not be able to pay examiners at the rate 
| demanded by the Universities, and so they will lose relatively by 
the costly proposal, instead of gaining by it. ‘To those who have 





the disaster. There, by the light of bonfires made of the wrecked | shall be given, and from those who have not shall be taken away 
carriages, the doctors and porters toiled through the night at | even that which they have. A correspondent argues, in another 


their grievous task, 


The Corover's inquest and Board of Trade | column, that the only fairness would be to offer gratuitous 
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inspecti id for out of the surplus revenues of the 
ser “We on whether it would do to make it quite 
: sea 3 But assuredly it should be made se cheap as to be 
easily attainable by all respectable schools, unless the arbitrary 
references already due to traditional prepossessions and national 
prejudices are to be not only sustained, but even aggravated. 





The trial of Colonel Villette and others concerned in M. 
Bazaine’s escape commenced on Monday, and concluded on 
Thursday. The Governor of the prison is acquitted ; Colonel 
Villette, M. Rull (Madame Bazaine’s cousin, who did not appear), 
and Plantin, Doineau, Gigoux, three of the prison officials, are 
convicted. Villette, Rull, and Plantin are sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. It is most distinctly stated by the 
Governor that Bazaine gave his word of honour not to attempt 
to escape, and that Villette also engaged his parole to the same 
effect. It seems improbable that Colonel Villette would have been 
allowed to remain in such close and constant attendance on Bazaine, 
yet in frequent communication with the outer world, without at 
Jeast some such guarantee, and the fact that Villette declared 
on the trial that he knew nothing whatever of the escape until 
-after it had been effected implies, at least, that he could not 
deny his being bound not to abet it. The Governor's version of 
Bazaine’s words is, ‘‘ You ask for my parole? I give it youa 
hundred times ;” and this evidently influenced the Court's esti- 
mate of the Governor's conduct. He declared that his instruc- 
tions were to treat his prisoner with great consideration, also with 
every Vigilanee, and to ask from him a pledge not to escape. A 
-gaoler who is told by the Government of one Marshal of France to 
take the parole of his prisoner, who was also a Marshal until 
-yesterday, is not in a position to exercise the same scrupulous 
vigilance that is proper when it is the case of a pick-pocket. On 
the other hand, it was not, we think, alleged by the French Govern- 
ment at the time of Bazaine’s escape that they regarded him as a 
prisoner upon parole. 

M. Bazaine has not improved his position by his appeal to the 
Editor of the New York Herald. The Atlantic has been some- 
where described as a vast Lethe, for those who cross it, as regards 
the people whom they meet on the other side ; but American 
opinion has not as yet much influence in rehabilitating those 
who conceive themselves wronged by European tribunals ; and the 
New York Herald itself is hardly regarded as a true conduit to 
the highest and most equitable region of American opinion. 
Russian opinion is indeed that of which M. Bazaine himself, 
apparently, most values the testimony. He says, “ Its appre- 
ciation, of which I am very sensible, has often brought me 
precious consolation.” One act of justice, at least, must, he 
says, be rendered to M. Bazaine. ‘It is that I have imitated 
the conduct of the Emperor; that I have never accused any one, 
or sought to cast responsibility on others.” In the very next 
paragraph he says, ‘*‘ MacMahon was as unfortunate at Sedan as 
I at Metz, as Trochu and Ducrot at Paris, as Bourbaki and 
Clinchant in the East. He forgot all that when he became 
President of the Republic ;” and the whole letter is full of 
similar insults or innuendoes. The Duc d’Aumale is naturally 


cult to understand. nd till now, he has been almost the only 
simple phenonemon of our complicated life. 


A correspondent of the Times has written a singularly interest- 
ing account of what may fairly be called the disinterment of the 
Coliseum, now. proveeding under the direction of Signor Rosa; 
and the picture which it presents of the engineering ingenuity, 
as well as architectural splendour, which the Romans devoted 
to their truculent sports is rather awful. The excavations 
have now laid bare part of the Arena, which is proved to 
have been a solid floor, paved with herring-bone work, and 
not a movable platform. Upon the arena converged a number 
of large, tunnel-shaped corridors, having a series of lateral 
chambers, vast enough to accommodate scores of animals, and 
with an adjustment of gates such that, without danger to the 
keepers, even the hundred lions, recorded by Vopiscus as 
having bounded on its floor together, might be admitted to the 
view of the 87,000 lords of creation in the Amphitheatre. A 
magnificent corridor, not yet perfectly cleared, but having evi- 
dently no lateral galleries, doubtless represents the passage 
through which the gladiator emerged to his duel and the martyr 
to his cross. Through it, too, it would seem, were removed the 
slaughtered corpses and carcases, while the applause of the audi- 
ence and the bellowing of the other beasts waiting for their gates 
to swing round, must have made terrible harmonies. The King of 
Bavaria ought to induce Wagner to saturate himself with the 
genius of the place, and reproduce some echo of them in modern 
music. Humanity, using the word in its strictest sense, must have 
made some progress since those days, or we should not all feel so 
horrified at the account of a single combat before select spectators 
between a dwarf and a dog. 


The ranks of the Medical profession have lost one of their 
noblest soldiers in Dr. Francis Edmund Anstie, who died this 
day week from the results of a puncture in the hand with a 
needle, while performing a post-mortem examination on one of 
the children of the schools of the Patriotic Fund at Wandsworth, 
The child had died from an epidemic form of peritonitis due to 
some serious sanitary mischicf in the School, believed to bea 
supply of bad water to one of the rooms. ‘The puncture led to 
corruption of the blood, and to death within the week from 


the time it occurred. Dr. Anstie had published a great 
work on neuralgia; he was also one of the most zealous 


and able of sanitary reformers, as well as a first-rate 
physician and accomplished man. But his special characteristic 
was the fervour of his temperament. Not many months ago, he 
attacked us very sharply in his monthly periodical, Te Practi- 
tioner, for our denunciation of the atrocities of painful vivisection, 
and we inserted from him a vehement letter in rejoinder to our 
reply. But whether he was ih the right or in the wrong, it was im- 
possible to mistake the ardour of the man, or to doubt the complete 
and very unusual disinterestedness with which he threw himself 
into all his work. He was indeed a good member of the Church 
militant, whatever his creed, for he loved to fight and even suffer in 
agood cause. Yet there was nothing narrow about him ; his zeal 
did not arise, as zeal so often does, from exceptional limitations 





assailed with a peculiar bitterness, to which he may be more or 
less reconciled when he reads the glowing eulogy passed on 
Marshal Lebeeuf. The letter is utterly without historical value, 
except as an exhibition of a very coarse and vulgar character, 


Mr. Newdegate actually made a speech at Knowle, in Warwick- 
shire, on Tuesday, without once mentioning the Jesuits or Rome, 
although he was on a subject which must to his imagination have 
suggested these spectres so powerfully as Agriculture. Now Agri- 
culture suggests seed, and seed suggests the enemy who sows 
tares with the wheat, so that Mr. Newdegate’s mind must surely 
have been running most powerfully on the Jesuits all the time he 
spoke ; but still, by a strong constraint upon himself, he said 
nothing about them,—and this, too, in spite of Lord Ripon’s con- 
version, which it must have sadly pained Mr. Newdegate to hear 
his colleague, Mr. Bromley Davenport, mention in this light 
vein:—** Ife did not care whether Lord Ripon was a Protes- 
tant or a Roman Catholic. He had always considered him 
& moderate man as a Protestant, and had no doubt that he | 
would turn out a very moderate Roman Catholic.” Mr. | 
Newdegate nevertheless, refrained his soul and kept it low, and 
kept silence even from good words. Can he be doing penance 
for any moral shortcoming? Penance seems too Romanising a 
Process for Mr. Newdegate, but anyway even he now is very ditfi- | 











of temperament or knowledge. On the contrary, in spite of his 
wide attainments, the “ fire was not quenched.” Not only medical 
science, but both medical and human morality, have lost a 
strenuous champion in Dr. Anstie. 


There is at last good official evidence, apparently, of the exist- 
ence of a cuttle-fish of not less portentous dimensions than that 
described by Victor Hugo. It was seen in Conception Bay, off 
Newfoundland, last October, and the intelligence was communicated 
by Lord Kimberley to Mr. Frank Buckland, but the correspond- 
ence only appeared in Land and Water last week. Why such a 
delay? Two fishermen, out in a small punt, saw what they sup- 
posed to be a large sail or the débris of a wreck. On striking it, it 
raised a parrot-like beak as big as a six-gallon keg, and began to 
twine two huge, livid arms about the boat. Happily for their 
lives, and also for their credibility, they instantly cut off the arms 
with an axe, whereon the creature moved off, bleeding ink which 
darkened the water for two or three hundred yards, while it raised 
a tail some ten feet broad. They estimate the octopus to have 
been sixty feet long and five in diameter, and one of the arms, 
now in St. John’s Museum, sustains the marvellous tale. It 
measures nineteen fect, is of a pale pink colour, and entirely carti- 
laginous. ‘The Sea Serpent will, no doubt, next pay with part of 
his person. 


Consols were on Friday 924 -92§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Ge 
THE COALITION GOVERNMENT. 


if is becoming obvious that Mr. Disraeli’s enterprise is not 
very different from Captain Dicey’s in the invention of the 
‘Castalia,’ the Siamese-twin ship which is to secure steadiness 
and comfort to those who cross the Channel, by uniting into 
one two long ships placed side by side, with a separate 
motive-power lodged in each. Nothing is clearer from the 
Marquis of Bath’s speech at Frome last week than that a 
good part of the Conservative party really regard Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Salisbury as having effected a coalition when 
the present Government was formed,—Lord Salisbury’s in- 
dependent spirit being considered as the only guarantee for 
true Conservative principles. Lord Bath could hardly have 
conveyed this view of the situation more clearly than he did :— 
“It is not possible exactly to balance the different qualities 
and influence of the members of a Cabinet, but I may say that 
Lord Salisbury holds such a position that his non-adhesion to 
the Government and his abstention from office would have 
materially weakened the Government, while his opposition 
would have rendered it difficult, to say the least, for them to 
carry on the business in the House of Lords. I do not feel 
called upon to defend Lord Salisbury’s conduct, but I may say 
that I and others, who disapproved the policy of 1867, had no 
hesitation in giving the present Government a warm and un- 
grudging support.” That means, of course, that if the great 
“master of jibes, and flouts, and sneers” were to be driven 
away from the coalition, Lord Bath and his friends, * who 
disapproved the policy of 1867,” would no longer feel 
the confidence necessary to give Mr. Disraeli “a warm and 
ungrudging support.” It would then be felt that the viewy 
Tory-Democrat policy of 1867 was again in the ascendant ; 
and for this the great mass of the inert party feel an even 
greater disgust than they do for the avowed Radicalism to 
which they are accustomed. In the meantime, the Government 
is not a Disraeli Government in the sense in which the last 
Government was a Gladstone Government, but is a Disraeli-Salis- 
bury Government, each of the allied parties keeping a separate 
motive-power, like each of the Castalian twins, under its own 
control. Only, whenever Lord Salisbury reverses his engine, 
as he did in relation to the Endowed Schools Bill, and the 
country begins to cry out, Mr. Disraeli first refuses to reverse 
his, and then puts fresh steam on, the effect being a very 
curious rotatory motion, and also an exchange of compliments 
between the two constituents of the political twin which are 
not quite encouraging for hopes like that of the Marquis of 
Bath. The reverse operation was seen in reference to the cele- 
brated attempt to “put down Ritualism.” Then Mr. Disraeli, 
who was going ahead, was at first brought up suddenly by 
Lord Salisbury, who reversed his engine very suddenly, leaving 
the ship for some time in a most eccentric and awkward plight, 
until Mr, Disraeli was able to get a breath of popular wind 
into his sails, and so drag the reluctant twin along with him. 
Now, the proof that this is much more of a coalition Govern- 
ment than of an ordinary compromise, is the curious openness 
with which Mr. Disraeli attacked his unwelcome ally, not 
merely without producing a rupture, but if we may trust the 
Marquis of Bath, without at all endangering the mutually un- 
pleasant alliance. But if that be so, it is clear that there 
must be a party so strong behind Lord Salisbury as to render 
it impossible for him to consult only his own pride as a 
statesman in relation to resigning. The test of a coalition 
is that each party comprehended in it being regarded as 
having opposite interests, security is taken for those interests 
in the shape of deputing some statesman to look after them 
in the Cabinet. And that appears to be the precise con- 
dition of things now in Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet. Taunts have 
passed which would certainly have led to the resignation of any 
statesman who did not represent a large party, and yet the 
alliance endures, for it depends on external forces too important 
to be sacrificed to personal feeling. Lord Salisbury indeed 
knows perfectly well that he is objectionable to Mr. Disraeli, 
just because he fetters the Prime Minister's freedom of political 
manceuvre, so that the very reason for the taunts is a reason 
why he should disregard the taunts. The drag on the wheel 
might almost as well make the unpleasant friction a ground 
for rebellion, as Lord Salisbury make Mr. Disraeli’s signs of 
displeasure the excuse for abandoning the Government. He 
is there expressly to cause those signs of displeasure,—to 
prevent Mr. Disraeli from conciliating the Dissenters, and 
showing the cold-shoulder to the High Churchmen,—to protest 





against Conservatism being freely translated into the dialeet of 
the Tory-democrat, to give the majority of the House of 
Lords a sense of security in their repose. It would ill become: 
him, then, so long as he can still hope to effect these purposes 

to accept the proof that he is not unsuccessful, as a signal - 
withdraw. Of course, Mr. Disraeli would be much happier if he 
could get Sir William Harcourt in Lord Salisbury’s place. But 
then Sir William Harcourt, instead of embarrassing him in hig 
schemes for securing popularity with the Residuum, would aid 
him actively in their conception and execution. Lord Salis. 
bury, however, is in the Ministry to represent Lord Bath and 
those who object to any development of the ‘ Residuum’ side 
of Mr. Disraeli’s policy, who desire to see High-Churchmer 
protected, and think, with Lord Sandon, that the guns of the 
citadel should be pointed against the Dissenters. Of course 

unless his party are to go into Opposition, he will not resign 
to make room for personal followers of Mr. Disraeli. 

What makes the prospect of the Government more unplea- 
sant is, that the difference between the two leading minds ip 
it is not a mere difference in degree,—not such a difference as 
there would be, for instance, between Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury,—but a difference in kind, a difference as to the- 
motive and morale of Conservative Governments, a difference 
as to the drift of its statesmanship, the aim of its policy. Lord 
Salisbury, no doubt, wishes to go back a little; Lord Derby 
would rather stand still, or even go on a little, in a very pru- 
dent way ; but Mr. Disraeli favours stratagems and surprises. 
and changes of front in face of the enemy,—rather likes. 
the task of suddenly throwing over a measure he had proposed 
to support, and suddenly accepting the responsibility for one 
on which he had proposed to remain neutral. He puts a man 
like Lord Sandon in the front of the battle, as King David 
once did with a nominal friend, on purpose that he may be 
slain and leave the field open for a new sort of strategy. 
He likes to propitiate the destinies, by introducing into. 
his measures provisions which he himself intends cheer- 
fully to sacrifice, and actually sacrifices as soon as they 
have aroused the wrath of the opposite party sufli- 
ciently to convince his own friends that they are im- 
possible. In short, he sanctions moves of exaggerated 
Conservatism, like the proposal of plural votes in the Reform 
Bill, and the snatching-away this year of their share in the 
endowed schools from the Dissenters, only for the sake of 
carrying warning into the hearts of his own supporters, and 
in order to teach them that he understands the temper of the 
age better than they. Now, this is the kind of mancuvring 
which puts a wider gulf between allies than any difference as 
to the exact limit of prudence, or the proper degree of 
tenacity in resisting innovation. Lord Salisbury’s friends, 
no doubt, distrust what they call Mr. Disraeli’s secret 
Radicalism, but probably they distrust still more his 
way of exciting and stimulating popular cries till his 
Government is, or seems to be, compelled to bow before 
them. It is disagreeable enough to be compelled to yield, 
but much more so to be compelled to yield not to the 
arguments of your allies, but to the wrath of your foe, de- 
liberately elicited by exaggerated projects for his destruction. 
There is something humiliating in being so played off as to 
convince yourselves that your wishes are unwise and impossible. 
The finesse of the Tory-democrat puts a much wider gulf 
between him and the inert Conservative, than his mere inno- 
vating tendencies alone would ever do. A coalition between 
parties of divergent aims is difficult, but a coalition between 
parties of different methods and wmorale is still more 
so; and when the two differences are combined, the difficulty is 
serious indeed. Now, Mr. Disraeli and his progressista sup- 
porters, of whom Mr, Sclater-Booth rather emphatically de- 
clares himself one, unquestionably delight in political feints, 
apparently intended to effect some great reactionary step, 
really adapted to bring thoroughly home to the imagination 
of the reactionary side of the party that such steps are foolish 
and impossible. Thus the latter get not only the disappoimt- 
ment and mortification of a practical defeat, they also get the 
discredit of having apparently insisted with their party on 
proposing a policy which turns out to be an absurd and inad- 
| missible policy. This makes them much more sore than if 
they had been previously persuaded to abate their proposals, 
and to ask only what could have been carried. Mr. Disraeli 
stoops to conquer, but after the conquest he sometimes takes 
'his triumph out in scoffs and innuendoes which do not make 
| it easier to bear. sith a ; 
| A coalition between two parties one of which is always being 
delivered up to the enemy to chasten, cannot run very smoothly, 
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Disraeli is very apt to use as his instruments in exhort- 
raiding his nominal allies, ministering angels like 
Sir W. Harcourt, who speak with convenient candour of his 
unmanageable colleagues. Ina word, the present Ministry has 
all the distinctive marks of a coalition, and not a few marks of 
a coalition of a particularly awkward kind. Lord Salisbury will 
find it far more difficult to keep in with Mr. Disraeli than he 
-would with a merely Liberal-Conservative leader. He has been 
twice out-generalled and made to feel that he has not only not 

ot his own way, but has got all the odium which belongs to 
having your own way. And the same process is certain to be 
repeated again if the coalition continues. England, said Mr. 
Disraeli once, does not love coalition Ministries. This one, 
however, is not ostensibly of the kind which England dislikes, 
and it arouses, therefore, no popular annoyance. But if England 
does not decry it, assuredly Mr. Disraeli frets under it, and would 
‘be glad to shake himself free of the party which, like Lord 
Bath, puts its trust in the Marquis of Salisbury. If he succeeds, 
however, he will weaken his party strength very materially, and 
render it exceedingly difficult to command the House of Lords. 
If he fails, Lord Salisbury’s party must influence its policy more 
ostensibly than it did last Session; and in that case, Mr. 
Disraeli himself may find it convenient to break off from the 


Coalition. 


and Mr, 
jng and upb 





THE TROUBLES IN THE SOUTH. 

T seems nearly certain that the Government of the United 
States will once more be compelled to interfere with the 
strong hand for the preservation of Order in the Southern States, 
and it is hard to fix a limit at which the interference of the 
Central Power ought to be checked. The condition of the 
South has for some time presented a problem that is nearly 
jnsoluble, and that is certainly not to be solved by merely 
putting down local revolts, or controlling the reviving spirit 
of Ku-Klux violence. It is impossible to suppose that the 
White League of Louisiana, who have risen in insurrection 
against the corrupt rule of Governor Kellogg, and who in 
deposing the State authorities have coerced the Federal forces 
which gave shelter to the defeated faction in the Custom House 
‘at New Orleans, can have seriously entertained the notion of 
Jevying war against the Union. It is true that the Federal 
Army has been reduced to very scanty numbers, that it has to 
keep watch and ward over an immense territory, and that with 
Indian troubles on its hands throughout the whole of the 
Western prairie country, the Government at Washington could 
hardly afford to concentrate a very large force, for anything 
short of an absolute necessity, in the Gulf States. It is also true 
that the white population of the South have been accustomed to 
a life of violence, that a large proportion of them have received 
a military training in the Civil War, and that the risks of an 
insurrection do not carry for them the terrors that they 
would bring to a more peaceful and orderly community. 
Moreover, it may be admitted that the Southern Whites 
have been subjected, since the war, to social and _ political 
conditions which must have been very hard to bear, and 
that it would be hardly surprising if their patience were 
now worn out. We do not say that their anger is reason- 
able, or that the means they have taken of showing their 
indignation at what they deem intolerable wrongs are not 
subversive of every principle of government, Republican or 
otherwise ; we merely note the fact that such a seething mass 
of discontent is in a state of upheaval throughout the South, 
and must be reckoned with, whatever be the policy adopted by 
the Federal Government. All these elements of disturbance, 
however—the misrule of the Negroes, the irritation of the 





spicuous manifestation of the excited feelings of the Southern 
Whites, but not, perhaps, the most dangerously significant. 
Its history, though as yet we have only a bare tele- 
graphic outline of it, is very simple. Some two years 
ago, the local authority in the State of Louisiana was 
disputed by two rival Legislatures, the one representing the 
White population, and being organised under Governor 
McEnery and Lieutenant-Governor Penn; and the other being 
elected by the Black voters and led by Governor Kellogg, 
a person powerful in the lobbies at Washington, and closely li¢é 
with the President himself. What would have happened if the 
two parties had been allowed to fight the battle out for them- 
selves may be inferred from what has actually happened this 
week in New Orleans. It is certain that Governor Kellogg 
would not have held his ground for a week if he had had to 
stand alone, but he knew better than to attempt to stand alone, 
We cite from a Republican newspaper of the highest character, 
the New York Nation, the following concise description of the 
measures by which Governor Kellogg secured the control 
of the Government of Louisiana:—*“The sham _ process 
of a drunken Federal Judge proved sufficient to pro- 
cure the reorganisation of the State Government, under 
the protection of the military forces of the United States.” 
The McEnery Legislature and officials were summarily dis- 
missed in the spring of last year by the Federal troops, and 
Governor Kellogg’s rule was established, as it appeared, on a 
firm foundation. But the corruption and injustice of the 
Kellogg Administration began soon to win over many, even of the 
Negro voters, and most of the White Republicans of the State who 
did not happen to be office-holders, to the side of the McEnery 
party. The Whites looked forward with increasing confidence 
to the next election, at which they calculated on being able to 
oust Kellogg and his following, as their class has already suc- 
ceeded in doing in nearly all the Reconstructed States. A 
Registration law, however, which was intended to place in 
the hands of Governor Kellogg the control of the voting 
qualifications, and which probably would have had the 
effect intended, goaded the “ White League” of the State 
to desperation. After various proclamations calculated to 
arouse popular feeling, the Whites rose in New Orleans on 
Monday last, reinstated the McEnery Government, under 
Lieutenant-Governor Penn, and imperatively demanded Kel- 
logg’s abdication. The Governor at first showed fight, but it 
does not appear that the Negroes had much fight in them, or 
that they cared to fight for Kellogg. At all events, the 
police were soon outnumbered, and though commanded by 
General Longstreet—the able Confederate General who fought 
so stoutly at Antietam and Fredericksburg, and who sur- 
rendered, with Lee, at Appomatox Court-house, but who has 
since been reconciled to the National Government—were 
unable to offer any resistance to the rising of the citizens. 
Kellogg took shelter at first in the Custom House, which, 
being Federal ground, is occupied by a Federal guard; but 
he soon thought it advisable to surrender, not, however, 
before, in his capacity as Governor, he had demanded pro- 
tection, under the Fourth Article of the Constitution, from 
the Supreme Government at Washington. General Grant, 
as we read the Constitution, had not the right to decline 
to interfere, though in Arkansas, a few months ago, he de- 
layed interference so long that there was open war for weeks 
at Little Rock between the “ Brooks” and * Baxter” factions. 
To understand the peculiar difficulties of his position in 
Louisiana, we must bear in mind that he has long ago pledged 
himself to sustain the Kellogg Government, and that this 
policy must be carried out all the more, because the Whites of 
Louisiana have been injudicious enough to resist it by a show 


White people and their readiness to resort to violent methods | of force that cannot be maintained. 


of redress, and finally, the apparent weakness of the Central 


Five days’ respite was given to the insurgents, within which 


Power—are scarcely sufficient to kindle a “ war of races,” in | time they are to surrender to the State Government; and on 
view of the tremendous reserve of strength that the Govern-| Monday next, it was announced, unless the White League 


ment at Washington has behind it. This is nothing less than 
the energetic embodied will of all the North and West, the 
whole fighting-power that carried the cause of the Union to a 
triumphant issue ten years ago. 


If the Whites of Louisiana | 


had been prudent enough to yield by that day, the Federal 


forces were to be put in motion against them. We did not expect 
a vigorous resistance, though it was impossible to reason about 


theunreasonable. The Government at Washington, however, 


had been unwise enough to try a fall with the forces of the | have clearly made up their minds that the outbreaks of lawless 
United States, they would have quickly discovered that they | violence which have been frequent in the South, and of which 
had inrperilled their chances of success in the struggle against | the New Orleans revolt is by no means the worst instance, 
Negro and Negrophilist misgovernment, and that they had | cannot be allowed to continne. The Cabinet determined that 
compromised the position of their own race and class in the | Governor KelJogg should be restored to authority, and the 


other States of the South. 


| Federal Commander at New Orleans offered a free pardon to 


The insurrection which has wrested the city of New Orleans out | the insurgents, provided that the resistance to the Federal 


of the hands of Governor Kellogg’s Government. and fora moment | power was abandoned. 
dispossessed the pro-Negro party of power, is the most con- | ditions offered, and the revolt may therefore be considered at 


The insurgents accepted the con- 
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an end. The “war of races” that has been spoken 
of as a result of Negro rule has, curiously enough, not 
broken out in South Carolina, where the abuses of Black 
legislation are most grievous, but has shown itself in its most 
dangerous form in places like Austin and Trenton, where the 
white greatly outnumber the black population. The massacre 
of negroes at Trenton, in particular, is a disagreeable symptom. 
The South must not be the scene of a new “ White Terror,” and 
no follies or even crimes of Black government can excuse the fero- 
city with which the Planter class is reasserting its social supremacy. 
It is enough to say that General Forrest, the savage Southern 
partisan who slaughtered the black garrison at Fort Pillow, 
has condemned the Trenton murders as base and purposeless. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis has joined in the same condemnation, but 
has coupled it with a hint that the summary execution of 
Northern adventurers of the Carpetbagger order would not be 
so objectionable. At Coushatta, in Louisiana, the hint seems 
to have been acted upon, and the white office-holders who 
were arrested by the “ League of Anti-Africans” were lynched 
without mercy. The difficulty of putting an end, not to these 
crimes—for the Ku-Klux organisation was stamped out before 
—but to the state of feeling in which they originate, is great, 
and can only be the work of years. But it is the problem to 
which the Federal Government, if it knows its first duty, will 
now resolutely bind itself, 





M. GUIZOT. 


H” M. Guizot died in 1847, after he had brought about 

the Spanish Marriages, or in 1848, after he had pulled 
down the monarchy of Louis Philippe, the general judgment 
of his character would have been very different from what 
it is to-day. Men of the world, as well as stern moralists, 
would have said that he had heartlessly bound a young Queen 
to a man whom she did not love, whom she could not love, 
and who was to be her husband only in name. They would 
have said that the austere professor of a Puritanic creed and 
the pattern of domestic virtues had been guilty of a crime 
which even the cynicism of the world itself does not condone. 
They would haye said that so base an intrigue could not serve 
France in the long-run, and that events would yet prove Guizot 
to have been as short-sighted as he had been unscrupulous. 
A different class of censors would have uttered an equally 
emphatic condemnation after the Revolution of 1848. How, 
they would have asked, could Guizot have believed that a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, the most delicate of all political machines, 


that the English public admired M. Guizot im turn. He 
also, other attractions of almost equally great force. He was. 
a Protestant, and he was proud of his ereed.. Calumny — 
never dared to whisper a syllable against his private life, and all 
knew it to be stainless. M. Guizot had displayed all these. 
good qualities when he had lived in Londen as the Ambasga- 
dor of Louis Philippe, and they could not be forgotten when he. 
lived as an exile in Brompton. He was likewise fond of English 
ways, the English language, and English people. He himself wag, 
a master of our tongue, although he never lost the French 
accent, and his family spoke English as well as if they had 
been natives of these islands. During his later years the old 
statesman drew many English visitors to Val Richer, and ¢ 
were charmed by the simplicity and the beauty of his life, Hig. 
studious habits, his walks with his grandchildren, his cheerful. 
ness, the affection and respeet which he inspired, the daily 
reading of the Bible in the midst of his family, the. 
worship in which he took part with patriarchal fervour,. 
and the freshness of the interest with which he studied 
and discussed the daily events of his own afflicted country,. 
all made up a beautiful picture of a green and great old 
age. During his visits to Paris he showed more of his old' 
restless self. The drawing-room of his daughter, Madame de. 
| Witt, in which he received his friends, was the scene, if not 
lof intrigue, at least of political talk at once animated and 
fervidly Royal; and at the age of eighty-four, or even of 
eighty-six, Guizot flung himself into the conversation as 
eagerly as the youngest of the throng. Little more than 
two years ago, on one of these occasions, the: present writer 
| found the old philosopher as erect, as lively, and seemingly 
as vigorous as men of half his age. The grasp of his hand 
had almost the strength and the firmness of youth, and his: 
voice had a ring and a steady power which suggested that 
he might still have won honours in the tribune. His immense 
fund of energy found vent in the deliberations of the French 
Academy, to which he went oftener than many of the younger 
members. He was ever ready to take part in discussions on 
philology or style, and M. Cuvillier-Fleury tells us that only 
a few weeks ago the wonderful old man vigorously debated 
literary and grammatical questions. And he domineered in 
| the Academy as much as he had onee domineered in the- 
| Senate. He ruled that body with a red of iron. His word 
| oval exclude a candidate or make a prayer for admission 
[certain to succeed. It was he who a few months ago. 
| Taised the tempest respecting the reception of M. Emile 
Ollivier. He would not permit the political trifler who had 














could be supported in France, the most volcanic of all coun-| made war against Germany with a “ light heart” to praise the 
tries, on so limited 2 suffrage as to constitute the bourgeoisie a| man of Sedan in the theatre of the Palais Mazarin, and he: 
new aristocracy, and by the aid of what was substantially a | stigmatised M. Ollivier to his face, with some of the angry 
vast system of bribes? How could so able a man have per-j| contempt which had once flung forth the famous retort, 
suaded himself that he could resist the demand for an exten- |“ Montez, messieurs, montez! vous n’arriverez jamais a la 
sion of the suffrage? How could so profound a student of the | hauteur de mon dédain.” His capacity for discharging the 
British Constitution and of English history have taught him- | bitterest and most Olympian scorn could be easily credited by 
self that a King whose title came from an Act of Parliament | any person who had even once seen his intense and eager expres- 
could rely on a mingled system of corruption and main force ? | sion, his finely-chiselled features, his high, but retreating brow, 
Louis Philippe, it would have been said, might have died on his pale and emaciated face, and those lines of the lips which 
the throne but for the infatuation of his Minister, and Guizot|seemed to imply everlasting determination. No one could 
might have placed the Monarchy beyond the dread of Revolu- | wonder that such a man could debate a point of philo- 
tion if his great intellect had not been blinded by his ungovern-|logy as fiercely as he could argue a question of State. 
able pride. | And the Protestant Consistory felt his power as much as the: 

In the main, we think, these denunciations would have been | French Academy. He was not only a Protestant, but a Pro- 


just; but they would have left out of sight a large part of | 
Happily the | 


Guizot’s life, and the best part of his character. 
Revolution of 1848 banished him for ever from office, and 
forced him to live in the solitude of Val Richer for 
quarter of a century. Few men have been better fitted 


by nature and by training to enjoy a country life, and | 


the solitude of his Normandy home not only brought out all 
that was best in Guizot’s character, but softened the memory 


a | 


'testant of the oldest and most biblical orthodoxy. He was, 
perhaps, the only man of our time whose intellect was first- 
/rate, whose philosophical perceptions were of European extent,. 
and yet whose theological creed was that of the sixteenth 
century. He seems to have absolutely hated the Latitudinarian 
party. Hence all the attempts of M. Coquerel ji/s and the other 
representatives of French Latitudinarianism to expand the com 
| pass of the old Huguenot belief, and to soften the austerity of 
‘its dogmatic deliverances, found in Guizot the most implacable 





of his political errors, It enabled his enemies to see how 
great a man he remained even after justice has assailed | of foes. He seems to have regarded these Unitarians as almost 
him with a stern indictment. English people, in particular, | wicked, and he was the leader of the party who, during 2 
soon forgot the questionable part of his career. They had|memorable debate in the Consistory two years ago, de- 
always found good reason to like him. He had studied our) feated the attempt to include the Unitarians within the 
history as deeply and as reverentially as if he had been an | legal bounds of Protestant belief. His enemies styled him 
Englishman, and he had written books of permanent value on | “ Pope Guizot,” and he merited the title. A more Hilde- 
the men of our greatest Revolution. Our form of govern- | brandine personality has not been cast inte the strifes of this 
ment, and the temper in which we usually conduct poli- | century. 

tical disputes, had been the subject of his admiration.| Guizot lived so long, and did European work so early, that 
He was never tired of telling his own countrymen that it is not difficult to guess the place which he will hold in the 
they must strive to acquire the political fairness of the | estimation of posterity. As astatesman, he cannot be accounted 
English. Such admiration, coming from such a man, was great, if the proof of greatness be success. His political career 
the most powerful of all flattery, and it is no wonder, then, | was a splendid disaster, and it was such beeause he knew books 
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men. He boasted that he was a doctrinaire, but 
-ncoeargton he was a philosophic statesman. In reality he 
had so begirt himself with the armour of pedantry, that he 
could not move freely among the shifting throng of the world. 
He fancied that he could import the British Constitution, and 
what he did import was a constitutional rock on which the Mon- 
archical ship went to pieces. Had he been less of a professor, 
had he been more teachable, or had he not regarded his fellow- 
beings with infinite disdain, France might still have been a 
Monarchy, with Louis Philippe II. as her king. Guizot was 
mainly responsible for the ruin of his own party. But it 
would be a mistake to deny the claim of greatness to all states- 
men who haye missed the main object of their life ; and it is 
difficult to withhold such a title from Guizut, when we look 
more closely at his career. In his youth, before he entered 
the Chamber of Deputies, he was for years the mainspring 
of the Ministry of the Interior. As Minister of Public 
Instruction, he effected a greater change in the educational 
system of his country than any of his successors, For eight 
ars he was in fact if not in name, Prime Minister of France, 
and during all that time he was, on the whole, the first of 
European statesmen. His immense knowledge of political 
facts, his faculty for work, his vigorous pen, his splendid 
wers of debate, his iron will, and the strength of his per- 
sonality, enabled him to crush a host of foes, and to hold the 
chief place in a country which is more difficult to rule than 
any other. Nor did he hold his place by playing upon the affec- 
tions or the vanity of the men whom he managed. He never 
condescended to flatter or troubled himself to please. He lectured 
King Louis Philippe, the vainest of men, and therefore the 
most impatient of dictation. He lectured the Chamber of 
Deputies, the most turbulent body in Europe. He lectured his 
subordinates. We suspect that he tried to lecture Lord 
Palmerston, and he certainly attempted to browbeat Lord Aber- 
deen, The habitual attitude was that of a lecturer to the 
whole human race, and hence he stirred up a host of enemies, 


Yet he held the front place in France, in spite of M. Thiers, in | 


spite of the satirists, in spite of his Protestantism, and in 
spite of the fact that he was feared rather than loved even by 
his followers. Such a man was surely great in force of 
character. 


jtion of the fact that he had been sinning against an 
elementary law of human nature. He forgets every other 
consideration in the desire to show that he had pre-eminently 
served his master and France. But in reality he had injured both, 
while he had brought woe to Spain. Let it be added, however, 
that the negotiation of the Spanish Marriages is the one sinister 
record of his career, and that the purity of his private life was 
as marked as the fatal flaw in his public. On the whole, he was 
a great if erring man; great in the intensity of his ambition, 
and the force of his will, and the domincering strength of his 
character; great in his freedom from the frailties of our 
nature; great in the place which he has carved for himself in 
European history ; and his greatness was softened into some- 
thing like beauty by the serene evening of his long and 
illustrious life. 





THE OLD-CATHOLIC CONFERENCE AT BONN. 

FFYHERE is something truly pathetic about the account of 

the Conference between the Old Catholics and the other 
Episcopal Churches rejecting the authority of Rome, which 
has taken place this week at Bonn, as a sort of supplement 
to the Old-Catholic Congress at Freiburg. The object of 
the Conference was to obtain a certain common ground 
of agreement between the various * High’ Churches 
which regard Rome as usurping an illegitimate authority, 
and as promulgating authoritatively false and _ heretical 
doctrine. The Russo-Greek Church, the High - Anglican 
Church (English and American), and the Old Catholics appear 
to have contributed the only active elements to the Conference ; 
the problem was to frame a sort of Concordat on points on 
which they all differ from Rome, without bringing out their 
differences between themselves. As regards the Greek Church 
doctrine which denies the procession of the Third Person 
in the Trinity “from the Father and the Son,” this could, 
of course, only be done by a very delicate manipulation 
of words,—the result being that all the members of 
ithe Conference agreed on the following form of words: 
—“We agree that the way in which the words ji/ioque 
were inserted into the Nicene Creed was illegal, and 
that, with a view to future peace and unity, it is much 








His literary work can be spoken of with more comfort.| to be desired that the whole Church should seriously set 





Guizot was not a great writer in the same sense as our own | itself to consider whether the Creed could possibly be restored 
Carlyle’s, for neither his thought nor his style was so distine-| to its primitive form, without sacrifice of any true doctrine 
tive or so moving as to constitute a landmark in literary effort. expressed in the present Western form.” How any reasonable 
His reflections tended to become thin, and his rhetoric lacked | set of men could set themselves to consider such a question 
the incomparable simplicity, brevity, and easy flow of the best lis to us amazing. What is to prevent it, except the dis- 
French prose. He has written no book that has made a| like which those who believe the doctrine in its Western 


marked change in the current of opinion, nor has he left a 
single page of classic style. If we look at the quality of his 
writing, we should call him eminent, rather than great. And 
yet it is, again, difficult to deny the title of “ great ” to a man 
who in his youth wrote the works on the Civilisation of Europe 


shape will feel to suppressing a part of their confession of faith ¢ 
What sane man supposes thgt to keep silence on any statement 
is to sacrifice the truth contained in that statement ¢ We sup- 
pose that what it was really meant that the whole Church should 
consider, was, not what it said it would consider, but whether 








and of France, and who in later years so powerfully told | or not, as a matter of fact, Anglicans and Old Catho- 
the story of our own Puritan Revolution. His philosophical | lics value so much the meaning of the interpolated 
writing stands, at all events, onahigh plane. It is free from | confession, that they will refuse to omit it, in spite 
the slightest tinge of provincialism, and is, indeed, addressed | of the late period at which it crept into the formula, 
to the whole of educated Europe. He would have left a} That the Creed can be restored to its old form without 
high name in literature, even if he had written nothing | the sacrifice of any belief by anybody, is plain enough, since 
more than his books on the philosophy of Civilisation. that form is only at worst inadequate, and its restoration could 

There is one damning blot on his character, and that is the | only constructively be supposed to imply a rejection of the 
share which he took in the negotiation of the Spanish Mar- | interpretation involved in the newer form. Whether or not 
riages. It was he who must be held responsible for that foul | people who are attached to that interpolation will consent to 
transaction. In vain do his friends plead that the selfish | give up the explicit declaration is quite another matter, but 
ambition of Louis Philippe was the cause of the intrigue ;/| the way in which the Conference puts it is decidedly weak, 
for Guizot could have left office rather than have lent | being contrived, we suppose, to conceal the fact that 
his genius to the perpetration of such an infamy, and the|it is not a question of ‘ean,’ but of ‘will,—of the 
truth is that he flung himself into the grimy business with | degree in which differing Churches will consent to suppress 
amazing zeal, Equally in vain is it to say that the rival | their doctrinal confessions in order to worship together. There 
diplomatists were not a whit more high-minded. That is not | can be no question, we suppose, but that the Anglicans and 
true of Lord Aberdeen, and if it is true of the others, it fur- | Old Catholics would have refused point-blank to consider the 
nishes no excuse to the Puritanic Guizot. He ought to have | matier, had the Creed assumed its present verbal shape at 
Tisen above so base a thing. It would seem that essentially | Nica instead of some centuries later; not that that can 
theological natures, when they plunge into intrigue, are | make any difference as to the doctrine itself ; but the date at 
peculiarly apt to blur the plain lines of morality by the which a doctrine gets itself expressed is a matter of the first 
subtlety of their manipulation. No nest of secular in- moment with what we may call the hesitating * High’ Churches. 
trigue is so gross as an ecclesiastical synod, and Guizot It would be sheer heresy to consent to leave out a sentence 
Seems to have carried a dangerous habit of casuistry agreed upon in an earlier century, though the very same sen- 
into the Council-chamber and the Senate. He was one of | tence, expressing the very same doctrine, if first given articulate 
those high-minded men whose subtlety often leads them expression later, is looked upon as fairly raising an open question. 
to do acts which shock even the rough moral sense | But what strikes us as so odd, and even pathetic, in this discus- 
of the crowd. Nor, when laboriously telling the miserable | sion at Bonn, is the curiously arbitrary measure it presents 


story in his own memoirs, does he betray any percep- | to us of the value attached by those who took part in it to 
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authority. 
Anglicans, firmly believe that the doctrine expressed by 
the ‘filioque’ is of divine revelation, but because the 
Church did not embody it in words for some centuries, and 
because a great Greek * Branch Church,” otherwise orthodox 
happened to accept the Creed without it, they treat with 
respect those who reject it. On the other hand, no 
one can show that the Athanasian Creed was even com- | 
posed before the period at which the ‘filioque’ had been 
adopted into the Nicene. But because Protestants were the 
first to find fault with it, Anglicans cling to it with a 
passionate affection passing the love of women. The same 
arbitrary preference for one sort of authority over another is 
shown in the article which was agreed to as to tradition. It 
was this:— The Holy Scriptures being recognised as the 
primary rule of the faith, we agree that genuine tradition, 
—i.e., the unbroken transmission, partly oral and partly by 
writing, of the doctrine delivered by Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles,—is an authoritative source of teaching for all 
successive generations. Zhis tradition is partly to be found 
in the consensus of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing tn 
historical continuity with the Primitive Church, partly to be 
gathered by a scientific method from the written documents of 
all countries.” 

That is indeed a beautiful canon, answering, at all events, one 
great purpose,—that no human being can ever say under it 
what tradition is authoritative and what is not. Is the Greek 
Church “a great ecclesiastical body, standing in historical 
continuity with the primitive Church”? We suppose so, 
or there would not be this effort to effect an under- 
standing with it. But if it is, how can it cherish a 
wrong tradition on one of the most central doctrines 
of the Anglican theology, unless tradition, as defined 
by this article, fail of all authority? The truth is, the 
theologians who deliberated at Bonn want to hang on to 
authority with one hand and break off with it with the other. 
They are glad to overlook a single heresy in a Church mostly 


The Anglicans and Old Catholics, certainly the | them, instead of terra firma. 





orthodox, for the sake of the comfort of its sympathy and the 
shadow of its protection ; but many of the same men are moved to | 
indignation when asked to overlook another heresy, such as the | 


tt 
Only two positions a i 
intellectually for believers of revelation. "a mey ara 
the Romanist, “ Divine truth is enshrined in an external 
institution to protect it from the shifting, subjective capricas 
of men,—and here 7s the institution, as old as the revelation 
itself.” That is a tenable position, if only it were true, which 
of course, we all deny, and appeal for that denial to the incon- 
sistencies and moral delinquencies of the Church herself. Or 


| it is possible to say, “ Divine truth was taught by God to the 


first Apostles, by our Lord’s own admission, and as it was taught 
then, it is taught still. The Bible, history, tradition, are all 
mere modes of presenting that truth to us, but the only power 
which can make us believe it is God Himself. If He does not 
inspire us with a belief in any one side of the truth, we can. 
not be fit to receive it, and certainly no external evidence 
could make us receive it.” That is, to our minds, g 
perfectly sound view, but it is a very Broad-Church view 
indeed. It is quite inconsistent with any excommunicatj 
either of heresy or of the adherents of inadequately transmitted 
ceremonial. Except so far as disbelief is rooted in voluntary 
causes,—and no human being can tell how far that is,—this 
view thus renders it quite impossible to condemn (morally) 
disbelief. It is really this view which the Old Catholics and 
Anglicans take, whenever they want it, though they fall back 
on the shadow of the great names of Authority and Tradition, 
when they do not. They will soon find out how weak the 
trust in shadows is to hold together Churches, or even sustain 
individual faith. 


THE HARVEST OF 1874. 

P to the time when reaping began, and even for a little 
after, there was considerable doubt in many quarters 
whether the English Harvest would this year turn out good or 
bad. In some respects the season has not been a favourable 
one. Frost and drought prevailed in the first half of it 
to an extent which hindered the growth of the straw, 
and in some places at least the filling of the ear. This cold 
weather was prolonged until anticipations were rife that the 
harvest would be late, and that consequently there were 
increased reasons for being dubious as to the yield. But sud- 


rejection of the Athanasian Creed, in a Church so given to lati- | denly, in July, the weather changed, and we had it excessively 


tudinarianism as the English. And so they agree on a definition of | hot for some weeks, 


‘tradition ’ which shall not be objectionable to the Greek Church, 
only because it cannot be so construed as to have any definite 





The corn whitened very rapidly under 
the burning sun, and then the cry arose that the crops would 
be ripe before the ears had properly filled. A corn-factor of 


meaning at all, If the Greek Church still stands “ in historical | eminence, writing in the middle of harvest to the Times, 
continuity with the primitive Church,” what Church fails to do | dwelt upon these and other influences, and estimated that we 
so? The Greek Church broke off from the authority of Rome | should have a crop 7 per cent. below average in wheat, and one 


centuries earlier than the Anglicans and the Old Catholics, 
on a point of doctrine on which the Anglicans, and we 
believe, the Old Catholics, agree with the Roman, and not 
with the Greek Church. Well, the Lutherans, and Cal- 
vinists, and Anabaptists, and English Independents, and 
Methodists, and Unitarians, and Sandemanians, and all other 
sects that ever we heard of, broke off from either the same 





‘hureh or its lineal successors on some other point of doctrine; 
but though there may be more links in the chain, until a Church 


is produced which had no ecclesiastical ancestry at all, it seems 
| was widely prevalent, and, aided, doubtless, by the disposition 


to us that any Church whatever will satisfy the conditions which 
are said to entitle to authority on the subject of tradition. No 
doubt, the Conference would say that most of these Churches can 


boast of no legitimate * orders ;” but if heresy and schism do | 


not break the unity of the Church, why should a break in a 
particular chain of ceremonies? Surely the ceremonies 
are not so important, after all, as the truth of which they are 
witnesses ? 

There is something very sad in this persistent clinging 
to the shadow of an ecclesiastical authority which every 
word of the discussion shows to have been really, though 


not nominally given up. Of course the way in which it 


is given up is not by defying it, but by rendering it quite | 


impossible for any one ever to say what and where the 
authority is. 


lower still for other food-grains. Other countries were afflicted 
with doubts and rumours of the same kind. Storms occurred 
in France just as harvesting was getting fairly begun, and 
alarmed people with rumours of great injury to the standing 
crops; and as last year had been an exceptionally bad one for 
almost all European countries, it was natural that, under these 
circumstances, the tendency should be to take a gloomy view 
of the prospects of the year. Better returns had been hoped 
for in this country last year than we actually had, and this 
year it might be wise not to be too sanguine. This feeling 


of those who had old wheat to sell to keep prices up as long 
as they could, the markets were in consequence pretty steady 
at a high figure everywhere to the eve of harvest. When, there- 
fore, it became known that prospects were better than had been 
anticipated, it was natural that prices should fall with more 
than ordinary rapidity. The Gazette average price of wheat was 
60s, 5d. in the last week of July, and it was down to 49s. 9d. a 
week ago. But that does not quite represent the actual fall in 
home-grown wheat, Wednesday’s prices of which in Mark Lane 
were 44s. to 52s.,foreign not having followed the decline quite 


| so fast. 


After all, to these shrinking High Churchmen | 


the sin of the Vatican Council lay in its dogma being clear. | 


It said where the authority lay. by whom it was wielded, 
what it commanded, The Bonn Conference want to have the 
mystic shadow of the thing still, but to be relieved from 
the practical inconvenience of its demands. They want to 
think they are submitting to authority whenever their own 








But, for these and other reasons, it would be unwise to infer 
too much from this sudden fall in prices. In ordinary cases, 4 
collapse so sharp might appear to imply a plethora of corn, but 
last year was in some ways so exceptional—we depended so 
much upon a distant supply, and learned that there were other 
countries in Europe capable, on occasion, of becoming strong 
competitors with us for food—that until we have looked 


| z ° . 
round us and seen what the general prospects are, it 18 


minds accept a religious belief, but not to be disturbed by | 


the demands of authority when their own minds reject 
uch a belief. Such a position is more than intellectually 


s 


untenable; it is hardly even consistent with a feeling of moral 
firmness, There must be a consciousness of moving bog beneath 


better to defer self-congratulation. At the very best, 
we do not grow much more than 60 per cent. of the 
total quantity of wheat that we require; and should 
the remainder be difficult to get, either because it could 


not be had near at hand, or because other countries 


| were competing with us for it, we might still have 
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prices high with the best of harvests at home. Moreover, | than it has been, but that it will not be excessively so. And had 
although wheat forms our staple food, there are many other | France had no wheat to export, it might have hardly been per- 
‘og that enter largely intoconsumption ; and let alone these, ceptibly lower with us, for in other respects there is no excessive 
of potatoes would have a most material effect upon | plenty in food-grains at home or abroad. As things are, however, 

a bad crop of p j 4 y a g _ ; é — 
the price of bread. The season, again, that does for one kind of | bread will be cheaper. Whether meat will also be so is more 
crop is not always the most favourable for the other. Winter doubtful. Our stock of sheep has almost got back again to 
at. for instance, if it has got plenty of rain in winter and the level at which it stood in 1868, and our stock of cattle is 

wheat, ; . ° . : 

through the early spring, may prove a fine crop in a compara- higher than ever it has been; but, on the other hand, both 
‘~ely dry season, but drought would almost inevitably tell | the population itself and its wants are greater than they were 

tively ary : g A 
upon the yield of oats or other spring-sown crops, and on tubers | a few years ago. A severe relapse of wages would probably 
yery heavily. In short, there was and is need of a good deal of do more to bring down the price of butcher's meat than the 
caution, lest we infer too much from the recent course of prices | present state of our meat supply can. Still, it must not be 

‘ yr . a 

in the Corn Market. We always want a large foreign supply of | forgotten that the weather has recently been very favourable to 
most grains, and the sources of that supply are far scattered. | autumn root-crops, and that whatever shortness there may 
The question for us is not, therefore, so much what the home| have been in the hay crop may be almost compensated by 

-yest is, but what is the crop of the world? The answer to| these. The forces acting pro and con are, however, too complex 

ay ent ty Re ’ Heaypen.- 
this is but a guess as yet, but it is for some countries a tolerably | to enable any dogmatic opinion to be given upon this point. 

Jose one, and upon the whole, it is favourable. To begin with | What appears to be indubitable is that there has been every- 
c . . . | * . . < 
ourselves, the total acreage under cereals in Great Britain | where a singularly fair average grain harvest.—nothing to carry 
this year has been almost the same as last, but the acreage | people away with visions of fabulously cheap food, but enough 
under wheat has been 4 per cent. more, and the yield of wheat | to make bread much cheaper than it has been, without any 
is, on the worst estimate, decidedly better. It may not be so | fear of running short before another harvest comes round. If 
high as put by Mr. James Caird in the Ziimes—80 bushels to ,; Something near the present range of prices is maintained, the 
the acre—but it probably means a difference in our wants | 4-lb, loaf ought not to be much above 6d. throughout the winter. 
of more than two million quarters, and should prices remain 
at their present level, a saving of at least a dozen millions 
sterling. This satisfactory account as to wheat is not supple- THE MATERIALISTS’ STRONGILOLD. 
, others ally g uley : ats, i nae . , ; 
mented by chased equally good upon barley and oats, and | FAYE Guardian of W ednesday week contained a letter from 
fodder is scanty, and likely to be comparatively high-priced ; ‘ gem ot : , 
; : 4 : , Professor Challis, the mathematician, in which he con- 
but, on the other hand, the potato crop is larger in area inact then machin Citetiiiiinn of tin sek amelie 
‘ : , sted the materialistic tendencie 1e great experimenta 
than last year, and probably as good, if not better, in quantity hil iin aan hy 4 hil : , : " : tl “ist ; ; 
and quality, there having been singular freedom from disease. 4 pees. aa — " - . ak = ts os an. i Asap 
From foreign countries the story is, on the whole, much the =i 0 Mt aoe es 7a cage —* anges ny 
same. The fears which were current about the harvest of niente i - me ee of this week follows up . . oe 
France have proved groundless. and so speedily did prices fall | * thoughtful article, in which it accepts the mathematical test as 
5 bale gern Peng. a fair gauge of truly theoretical as distinguished from empirical 
there, that corn which liad been shipped from this country— |* # gauge OF truly Cheoretical as CistingUished NOM CMP 
imported corn, of course—had in some cases to be brought back | “lence, and points out that many of the most distinguished 
. ° . . ivi ynaticians ro wen He Inofegs ane 
again, unsaleable there at the price. As Mr. Caird points out, the | Of living mathematicians, Professor Jellett, Professor Haughton, 
crops of France rule more than any other the general price of | Professor Clerk-Maxwell—to whom Professor Tyndall himself, in 
wheat, simply because France holds a very peculiar position, | his Lucretian apology, paid such a tribute of profound respect— 
Unlike England, who is at all times an importer, only varying | Professor Stokes, and others not less distinguished in the scien- 
different years in degree, France moves on the border-line, | tific world, not to count Professor Challis, entirely reject Pro- 
When her crop is good, she has corn to spare, and compels | fessor ‘Tyndall's materialistic tendencies. Now, it is conceivable 
distant sellers to lower their prices to her level. by competing | enough that a mathematician, who finds the lowest departments of 
with them in the English and Belgian markets from a favour-| the natural world governed by principles of order which it 
cae 8" a Rn Ms say G- 
able position. But when her crop is bad, she buys, and sends ltakes the highest science in any degree to fathom, should 
prices up disproportionately by competing with us for the dis- lbe struck with that fact, and be led by it to believe, what 
tant supplies. This year she will sell, and therefore the fall| seems to us in the highest degree reasonable, that whatever 
of more than a third which has taken place in prices at | matter may be, it is at bottom the fruit, rather than the germ, 
Paris, although excessive and not likely to be maintained, may | of mind. Self-cxistent atpms impressed with intellectually 
be accepted as a good omen for us. For other exporting 
countries who have equally good CBOps of grain, however, | by any mind capable of foreseeing that growth and change, 
3 prospect may not be 80 good, and it is, perhaps, not unior- | are at least as mysterious conceptions as any which theology 
— for America that, with the exception of California, crops | could produce, without accounting in the same way for the 
jo a Py D. coor remarkable. An estimate issued by the phenomena of moral and spiritual life. But we confess we don't 
ge = —— in Hse States 9 the wheat — | like the notion of allowing our minds to be greatly influenced by 
rer ali a g avera 3 . areer area is = E : F ¢ 
a th ‘ ae nodiaags ‘Calif pat 1 mg we ‘ under’! the views of any particular school of science, and we suspect, not 
an last year. alifornia has, however, mor an ¢ . . : ; 
: P year. California has, however, more than an | without some ground, that if the process of counting begins, a good 
average, and will, it is said, be able to export probably about | - a . vs 
fe : 2 i many materialists might be counted amongst the most original 

f . ‘ : a 5 
a fourth of the total quantity we shall require. Statistics re- renee - ' : 

“dij 7 : and distinguished mathematicians of our day. Unless common 
garding the crops of Hungary and Russia, our great European a as : : 
te : oe ; report very much belies him, Laplace, second, no doubt, in mathe- 
sources of supply, are not yet forthcoming, and we do not know | conthes’ aude 60 Mowten, bet fll wnetiematichn of the fen 

- -_ . he . ~ . naticé genius to .wewton, bp 8 é athematiclan Oo 1 Ts 
how far the fall of prices in these countries may be due to | re. pret ‘ ee 
influences external to themselves; but reports say that for 











coherent laws of growth and change, but not so impressed 


order, was no Theist, and certainly it seems to us pretty clear 


Hungary, at least, the crop is of good quality and above Pad Ge Peele: SSNS Que ae Se gure Ane 
average. Leaving out Australia, whose harvest is yet to come, | mothemation! petnciyees was acnyums guumie Cr wes eee 4 
and who can hardly hope to enter the markets of England with | oF comprehensivences of the moral and speculative judgment. 
grain when so many lands nearer home have got plenty to | Moreover, we think = unjet and crroncous to confine 
offer her, the general conclusion would appear to be that nearly | the some of ‘theorist,’ in the higher sense, to the mathe- 
all countries which have wheat to export at any time will have | maticians. Of course, only mathematicians can reduce the 
some to spare this year, but that nobody has so excessive a | laws of the universe to quantitative forms, but that is not, even 
crop as to lead us to suppose that wheat will be ruinously in Professor Challis’s own sense, the criterion of a true theorist. 
cheap for the grower in Europe. With the Western States of | le illustrates the name ‘theorist’ by contrasting what Newton 
America the position may be less fortunate, and we should | did, when he discovered a cause explaining the minutest motions 
not be surprised to hear a good deal this winter about corn- | of the planetary system, with what Kepler did in simply classifying 
growing having passed the paying limits out West. And until | rightly the facts concerning those motions. Well, that is a fair illus- 
America possesses a larger internal population, or until the | tration of the distinction between an effort of empirical philo- 
need of Europe becomes steadier, it must always be that profit sophy and the work of a true theorist. But have no true ex- 
on corn-growing will fluctuate there very largely. Her position | planations of the most complex phenomena been discovered which 
18 often that of a stop-gap, so far as some European countries | could not be reduced to mathematical statement ? What would 
are concerned. | Professor Challis say to Goethe's discovery of the radical identity 

The practical conclusion to which we may safely come. | of stalk, leaf, and blossom in the plant; or to Kirchhoff’s, of the 
therefore, is that bread will be considerably cheaper this winter j meaning of the dark lines in the spectrum, and their use in 
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determining the materials of stars and sun? 
theories,—exercises, and high exercises, of the speculative intellect ? 
Above all, what is Mr. Darwin's and Mr. Wallace's theory of the , the lovers of the argument from design. But this criticism real) 

effect of ‘natural selection’ in modifying species? Can any | comes to a condemnation of variety itself. There could be a 
better illustration of the discovery of a true cause for a mass of | variety except by sudden leaps from form to form, if all that ig 
intricate and unexplained phenomena be conceived than this? If | inferior is to be—not eliminated, but never to exist ; and the motive 
Mr. Darwin is not a theorist, and a theorist in the highest sense | force of competition—so great and valuable a force in the lower 
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Were not these | apparent failure, ranging from positive monstrosity up to the 
very borders of strong and durable types, which so perplexes 











of the word, where is one to be found? No doubt Mr. Darwin 
cannot be charged with materialism. lis writings, though they 
seem to throw doubt on the conception which makes the 
minutest phenomena of Nature the expression of a Divine 
purpose, and harp a good deal on the failures of the organic 
world, to full of belief in an ultimate intellectual 
origin for the scheme of things. But what we are concerned 
with now is the attempt to appeal from theorists of one branch 
to theorists of another branch of science, in relation to the great 
questions involved in materialism, an appeal which seems to us 
hardly fair. Surely the theorists who concern themselves with 
the mode in which life is screwed up, as it were, to a higher phase 
of intelligence and beauty, are not to be shut out of the diseus- 
sion, in favour of mere manipulators of lines and symbols, 
measurers of space, and force, and mass! If, as we are inclined 
to believe, the materialistic impulse which scientific thought has 
lately taken, is in no small degree due to a false interpretation 
of Mr. Darwin's great discoveries and generalisations, it would 
be the most unfair of artifices to appeal from a school of science 
which understands and has weighed Mr. Darwin’s reasonings, toa 
school of science which knows nothing about them, only because 
the latter can wield the caleulus and weigh the sun. 

No doubt the stronghold of the modern materialism lies in 
the new display of the previously hidden motive forces of physical 
evolution, and the disappointment of ordinary thinkers at finding 
them, as they think, rather negative than positive, rather un- 
favourable to low forms of life, than actively favourable to the 
higher. Mr. Darwin thinks he has shown that Nature makes 
an indefinite number of organic attempts, as it were, of which 
a vast proportion fail to persist only because the few which 


seem us 


involve the possession of an accidental advantage thrive 
at their expense. Both the tentative and the negative 


characteristics of this organon of improvement scandalise men. 
They ask how an omniscient mind which knows precisely 
what is wanted, can set Nature groping her way forward as if she 
were blind, to find the path of least resistance. And again, they 


ask how, if bad only becomes good by steady starvation of the | 


worse, it is possible to see in this process the cherishing love of a 
divine Creator? These difficulties seem to us to be the chief causes 
of the new materialistic wave which is passing over England. Now, 
with regard to the tentative character of organic change, it is worthy 


of remark that the whole force of the criticism lies not in facts, but | 


in the hasty construction which we put upon the facts. There is 


nothing tentative about the celestial motions, or the effect of either | 


gravity or chemical action on matter. In this region everything 
is so sure that mathematical calculation can tell you what will 
happen in great part, and the chemist will predict with certainty 
the affinities and changes of combination which will display 
themselves. If there had been anything really tentative about 
the ultimate constituents of Nature, we should have found it here ; 
we should have had the showers of atoms accidentally diverging, 


as Lucretius described them, from their natural course; should | 


have discovered the signs of hesitation in the elements, and 


found our human science too wavering to and fro in inevitable | 


sympathy. But notoriously this is not the case, and Professor 


Tyndall at Belfast was, as materialists usually are, very strong 


on the iron chain of necessary connection which binds everything, 
from the shooting meteor, up, we suppose, to the will of man. 
We assume, then, that if every organic form shows a tendency to 
vary in all directions, useful or otherwise, at every moment, and 
especially if the individuals of a family always diverge more or 
less from the parent stock, it is not from any want of steadi- 
ness in the ultimate constitution of Nature, but from the 
necessary variety involved in greater complexity of structure. 
Strictly speaking, there is nothing really tentative in organic 
variations. They are, in all probability, necessary changes, due 
to the unperceived variety of circumstances in which they origi- 
nated. But if this be so, the appearance of tentative and tem- 
porary forms is delusivye, and what scandalises our superficial 
reason, is not the groping of Nature atall, but the mixture, at every 
step, of worse and less useful forms with the better and more 
useful; whereas, people think, the circumstances leading to the 
poorer forms of life should have been sifted away, and only 
any of that ‘setting’ of 


the stronger forms produced, without 


phases of existence—would be vastly diminisl.ed, even where it wag 
| notannihilated. ‘The more the so-called tentativeness of Natureig 
considered, the more it will be seen that it means simply the 
minute variations due to varying circumstances and operating, 
though within natural organic limits, still in all directions, 
| But why, it will be asked, in all directions? Why should 
| Variations of a degenerate character ever be admitted, if 
| there be a Divine Mind giving its law to natural change? 
|Of course no complete answer can be given to such a 
| question, but considering the world as the stage on which 
}a moral freedom is to be disciplined, it is not inexplicable 
why that liability to degeneration which is the greatest danger in 
| moral growth is visible to man on every side, in natural things 
as well as moral, as one of the catastrophes to which, both 
| naturally and supernaturally, he is liable. Without the con- 
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stant sight of the tendency to degeneration in things natural, 
without being daily taught that it needs, in some sense, a physical 
(struggle not merely for Nature to keep on advancing, but 
;to keep from falling back, the meaning and risk of the same 
jliability in things moral and spiritual would not be half 
las vivid as it is, It is, after all, by no means a matter 
| for surprise that Nature should not merely reflect back, but 
‘even in a manner anticipate, the inertia, the indolence, the 
, degeneracy, as well as the activity, the industry, and the refining 
| transformations, of human trial. ‘There is no real tentativeness in 
| Nature, only variation, for worse, as well as for better. 

But then comes the difficulty as to the method of natural 
| selection,—that progress seems to be secured rather by starving 
‘out or killing out the worse, than by accumulating the better, 
The imagination is shocked by what seems the destructiveness of 
the process, rather than the benevolence which would be expected. 
It is not rewards for the better, so much as penalties for the 
| Worse, by which the results of conflict are determined. It seems 

to be some ‘‘ devil” who is “taking the hindmost,” rather than 
a god who is smiling on the foremost. Food becomes scarce, 
and a race that cannot migrate perishes. Wings give their pos- 
sessors a great advantage in obtaining food, and the wingless 
| races find themselves nowhere in the struggle, and soon become 
obsolete. ‘This seems more like stamping out the unimproved than 
encouraging the improved species,—more like extinguishing the 
conservatives than rewarding the progressives. But here, again, 
it is metaphor which deceives us. It may be that the individual 
‘of a lower and vanishing type has a somewhat shorter and less 
enjoyable life than the individual of a higher and multiplying 
type, but the difference is small at best; it is the lower type 
‘which suffers, not the members of it, whose individual careers, 
though there are fewer and fewer such careers year by year be- 
longing to the lower type, are probably hardly distinguishably 
shorter or less happy than those belonging to the other. 

Indeed, natural selection is not so negative as it seems. It rests 
upon the tendency of hereditary qualities shared by both parents, 
whether they be advantages or otherwise, to accumulate in the 
descent, and so to hasten the relative gain or loss of advantage in 
every generation, The interest accumulates, and the deficiency 
‘accumulates, till the one becomes a new capital, and the other is 
wiped out by extinction. The upward pressure, therefore, is as 
true as the downward pressure. The gradual development of the 
brain is as much the result of natural law as the gradual extinction 
of creatures with brain too small for their functions. In short, 
as it seems to us, the evidence of a controlling mind in organic 
laws such as these, is still clearer than it is in the region of mere 
‘heat, foree, and motion. 
| But no doubt the tendency of such studies will always be 

materialistic, if we forget that we must not apply to them the 
guiding ideas gathered from a very different region,—that of our 
own moral life. ‘There, completely new principles and laws begin. 
Natural selection yields in man to pity and reverence ; the law of 
competition is qualified and partly merged in the law of sacrifice. 
Yet to our minds this makes the materialistic explanation only the 
more incredible. It is hard enough to understand how gravi- 
tating force should “ develop” into chemical affinity, or chemical 
affinity into the organic propagation of definite characteristics 
and forms. But if the roots of our whole life were in material 
force and physical competition, if we were the mere products of 
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counsels, how 


itself from suc an oe “righ 
if we exclude all reference to the moral and religious life which it 


could the Christian ideal of life ever have developed 


election, and had no access to any store of diviner | whether it is really true that the bees never turn their backs upon 


the queen, but retreat from her presence according to the strictest 


h roots as these ? The materialist hypothesis, even rules of deportment ; and that the inmates of one hive will on no 


account whatever associate with those of another, but indulge 


would treat as a superstition, is guilty of the absurd attempt tosup- | in mutual dislike, like human Christians. Equally, of course, 


ort an ever-spreading and broadening structure on a mere atom 
as its base. Force could hardly account for life at all, but still 


Jess for life that rises above force, and makes it the most sacred of | 
duties to soften the severity of its own régime. Force abdicating | 


its throne,— competition appealing to the conscience against 
the rude selfishness of competition,—is a phenomenon which it 
might well exhaust the inventive faculties of a materialist to ac- 
count for, even though he drew freely, as no doubt he would, on 
ingenious moral resources, to which, of course, every materialist 
has access, but has access only because he cannot confine his 
faculties within the stony limits of his own theory. 





THE BEE-SHOW. 

HE first Exhibition of Bees and their produce, and of hives 
T and bee-furniture, by the British Beekeepers’ Association, 
has taken place at the Crystal Palace, with satisfactory results. 
The sight was a curious one, and perhaps as interesting, 
from its entire novelty, to visitors who, knowing nothing about 
bees except that they produce honey and possess stings, regarded 
all that they were shown with candid wonder, as to visitors who 
were well up in the subject, and who went to compare notes and 
discuss the comparative merits of inventions which were all 
equally surprising to the former class. In the capacity of an 
ignoramus about bees, but with the highest opinion of the intel- 
ligence and industry of the ‘heavy-wingéd thieves,” one might 
find pleasant occupation for some hours in a corridor near the 
Italian Court, where a vast army of bees, protected from the 
public, on the reciprocal principle, by a glass screen, swarmed 
and worked, and lodged and dislodged themselves, under the 
direction of the Bee-masters, in a truly surprising manner. Be- 
hind the glass screen we saw, indeed, the familiar rustic hive of 
our earliest recollections and of Dr. Watts'’s hymn-book—where 
it headed that illogical poem which might have some sense in these 
days, but had no persuasive rationale in his, when the little busy 
bee was invariably smothered as the reward of his making honey 
for other people—the straw hive which alwaysdwells under a hedge 
or a bank full of wild-flowers, with rose-bushes in its neighbour- 
hood, and awakens hazy recollections of ‘‘ pieces” from the senti- 
mental poets which one can never quote correctly. But what superb 
structures were there also, though even they were insignificant in 
comparison with the bee-mansions in the Transept ; what charm- 
ing chalets, what commodious and picturesque country-houses, 
suggestive of capital stabling in the rear and a trout-stream on 
the estate. ‘Transparent hives, with the cells visible, and the bees 
clustering all over them, reminding one of the old, old engravings 
of the labours of the Israelites under the taskmasters of King 
Pharaoh, where thousands of men carrying thousands of hods in- 
cessantly scale hundreds of ladders planted side by side along the 
sloping face of a pyramid, Bar-framed hives, cunningly devised 
to admit of the extraction of the honey by a bar at a time, without 
any disturbance of the bees who are busy on the other bars ; hives 
with odd names, whose meaning we should come to understand 
presently,—there they were, and there walked about them men 
of busy and absorbed mien, at whom we gazed admiringly, for 
they seemed utterly indifferent to stings, though from suspicious 
indications on their hands and faces we are convinced that the 
* pets” assert their peculiar institution pretty freely. 'There were 
persons inside the screen who wore bee-veils, well tucked in at 
the neck, and bee-gloves, but they were not popular. ‘The 
instincts of the arena—that is, of the spectators from a safe eleva- 
tion—were mildly aroused, and the approbation of the audience, 
whose front rank had their noses flattened against the screen, was 
freely bestowed upon an unveiled and ungloved gentleman who 
handled with perfect unconcern the “ bars” on which the bees 


were fussily swarming in hundreds. On festive occasions of | 


this kind, the bees are treated to a mild fumigation with a 


very superior kind of tobacco; but if one may judge by their | 


activity, its efficacy is doubtful. It is impossible to imagine 
motion more incessant or purposelike than that of the myriads of 
pretty, dusky-brown creatures, who exhibited all the processes of 
bee-life, and of one swarm in particular, whose hive was of the 
“bar” order, and which pressed round their queen in endless 
numbers, while she ran busily about, her long body, and short 
wings folded over her back, rendering her quickly recognisable 
amid the crowd. Of course several spectators wanted to know 











opinions were divided on these points, some of the Bee-masters 
holding the separatist theory, others agreeing with Sir John 
Lubbock that the bees “‘don’t mind,” but will take to any hive 
and any fellow-workers. It was a little disappointing, after seeing 
such charming inventions for preserving the bees, for doing away 
with the system of ‘robbery, arson, and murder by which,” as 
Mr. Hunter, the Honorary Secretary to the Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, truly observes, ‘‘we have requited our little friend for his 
production of honey and wax,” to learn that the natural life of 
the individual bee is not for more than four or five months. One 
had a notion that when they were not smothered, but removed to 
another hive, and fed, so that they might resume their work 
immediately, the same bees continued the marvellous manufacture 
through at least a few summers. But it is not so, any more than 
the flowers which yield up to them their sweet “spoil” are the 
same in successive seasons. ‘ The individual withers ” with them, 
too, and it is the race which survives, multiplying in incredible 
numbers. 

The Exhibition would have been perfect, if we could have seen 
the bees, under a microscope, producing the wax from its 
hiding-places beneath their brown plate-armour, and plastering 
it, with their incomparable neatness, on the wonderful little 
structures which grow before the eyes of the observer, and which 
are so preserved by the new inventions that a vast economy of 
honey and of the bees’ time is effected. We were interested 
in learning that a curious machine, devised for the extrac- 
tion of the honey from the wax on the bar-frames (which are 
very like the counting-frames with which children are taught in 
infant-schools), enables the bees to produce 20 lbs. of honey to 
1lb. of wax. ‘This construction looks like a patent washing- 
machine, and works by centrifugal action. It is a * Hydro 
Extractor,” if you call it long; and a “ IIoney-slinger,” if, as 
the Yankees do, you call it short. The bars are lifted out of the 
hive, according as they are filled with cells and their store, and 
slid into their grooves in the “ slinger;” a handle is then rapidly 
turned, the honey is “slung” into the receptacle prepared for 
it, and the waxen cells are again ready for the resumption 
of business by the bees. As we naturally wondered how 
the bees were induced to adapt themselves to the artificial 
order of architecture involved in building along the line of the 
wooden bar, it was explained that they are guided by the appli- 
cation of a little fresh honcy to the inner line of the frame. They 
follow this all along the line, and, the first row of cells thus 
constructed on a symmetrical basis, the building goes on of 
itself. ‘There was a great deal to be learned about the Ligurian 
bees, whose rate of increase is double that of their British brethren, 
and who are a much hardier race, able to bear bad weather, and 
do their rifling of sweets regardless of it, as our home _ becs 
are not; and also about the cannibal wasps. Mary Howitt 
might have made a companion-fable to her poem about “ The 
Spider and the Fly,” of the moving history related to us con- 
cerning the fierce and vigilant wasps, who watch in couples, for 
the heavy-headed and weary bee, returning from his day’s work in 
the clover-field, very tired and rather drunk, pounce upon him, 
tear him asunder, and carry off their respective spoil for leisurely 
deglutition in their foul nest, which strongly resembles a grey 
cabbage. Among the subjects on which bee-students are still 
undecided is that of the fate of the Drones. Do the utilitarian 
creatures naturally select from among them, and then kill off the 
superfluous proboscises,—the bouches inutilcs,—of their constitu- 
tional monarchy? We hope not, for one result of even such a 
superficial examination of bee-life as oursis to inspire a much higher 
opinion of drones than the ordinary,—to give the impression that 
they have been sacrificed unjustly to the exigencies of allegory ; 
that they are capital, good-looking fellows, who let their womenkind 
have it all their own way. ‘The unlearned spectator of the evolu- 
tions of the brown-winged armies behind the glass screen is apt 
to be troubled with a notion that there is a general want of air 
about the hives, and something unpleasantly chemical in the 
aspect of the glass protuberances outside their walls, under which 
the phalanxes are working, but he is assured that such is not the 
case; the bees have plenty of air, and they naturally work at a 
high temperature. Lives of an approved construction are fitted 
up with a “blanket” under the aperture, which absorbs the 
damp, and keeps the inmates comfortable. 

In the Transept, all the means and appliances for Bee-culture 
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made a surprising show, testifying to the importance which the 
industry has acquired, and the serious attention with which it is 
being studied, At first sight, the great camp of bee-dwellings 
looked like a collection of dolls’ houses on a grand scale, or some- 
thing highly idealised in the dog-house and rabbit-hutch line. 
One’s attention is immediately caught by a palatial structure in 
polished wood, a Dorchester house among the surrounding 
apiaries, with balconies and a grand roof, with mahogany fit- 
tings and resplendent hinges; a hive in which no honey 
ought to be made, except from the choicest flowers, and all 
the bees ought to be queens. No wonder this beautiful 
mansion should be impressive, for its price is £72. One 
requires to get over it a little before one can properly appreciate 
the ingenuity, the convenience, and the beauty of the less mag- 
nificent, but more practical structures ; of the ornées cottages, the 
hunting-boxes, the substantial villas, the garden-houses, and the 
square, sensible, snug, and cheap bee-homes. Of all these con- 
structions we were afforded as many views as Mr. Pecksniff’s 
visitors enjoyed of Salisbury Cathedral. We saw them front- 
wise, side-wise, end-wise, and in ‘sections ;” we saw them empty 
and * to let,” and inhabited, in full working order; we saw the 
** feeders ” and * fumigators ” at work (the latter are like bellows 
made for a toy-forge), and the marvellous artificial cells, great 
solvent of the chief bee difficulty, in which the queen bee is en- 
closed, and where she deposits the germs of innumerable queeus, 
keeping up a constant supply. We saw the little machine, like 
a Liliputian wire dish-covers, used to protect the queen who 
has been artificially imposed upon the community. Beneath its 
strong defence she dwells secure,—no sting of malcontent or in- 
transigente can reach her ; until, with a celerity which does credit to 
their practical good-sense, the bees rally round the new dynasty, 
and everything goes on comfortably. Then there is a bee-trap, 
an artful little machine, to be attached to the aperture of a hive 
which is to be vacated. Up come the bees, and push against the 
cunning little flaps which impede their exit, and when they 
have lifted them drop suddenly, shutting the bees out from 
return to the familiar quarters; also many other clever in- 
ventions, too numerous for mention here, but all interesting 
and admirable. The enthusiasm was great. Many visitors to 
the Exhibition declared their intention of immediately returning 
home, and ‘starting a hive,”—especially on learning that bees 
may be advantageously kept ‘“‘upon the leads,” and being en- 
couraged by a narrative concerning a gentleman who keeps his 
bees on a back-window sill in the City, and takes them out 
Ilampstead way for foraging purposes. If only a few of these 
good resolutions survived the slowest and most exasperating 
journey, for its length, within our experience (that by low-level 
from Sydenham to Victoria), the shining and otherwise hours 
will be improved vigorously by vast numbers of town bees in 
future. The Beekeepers’ Association address themselves to the 
rural population chiefly, and the preface to the Exhibition Cata- 
logue is as encouraging as it is explicit. It sets forth that a 
stock of bees may ordinarily be obtained for about £1—a little 
more or less, according to the district—and that instances were 
to be found at the Show where the marketable value of the honey 
obtained this year from a single hive equals as much as six or 
eight times the original value of the stock, which is yet main- 
tained to work again another year. It asserts that ‘thousands of 


tons of honey and wax are annually wasted in our native land | 


which might be profitably gathered by bees,” and that “there is 
no reason why every man, and woman too, who has enough of 


garden-ground to stand a hive upon should not keep bees. Any | 


mau who can make a rabbit-hutch can make a bee-hive, for use, 
as good as the best, and those who can afford to buy may gratify 
their taste or suit their pocket by selection from the many very 
good patterns now on view.” 

It was pleasant and appropriate to emerge from the work- 
realm of the Bees to the domain of the Flowers and Fruits. A 
grand display of stately gladioli, arrayed in colours of every 
variety, from the most gorgeous to the tenderest and most 
delicate, occupied the upper portion of the space between the 
transept and the tropical garden. The gladioli should never be 
intruded on by less dignified or exclusive flowers ;—it was quite 
proper that even the gorgeous dahlias should be placed at a re- 
spectful distance ;—for they are the stiffest, proudest, most un- 
bending of flowers, with an air of perpetual full-dress and parade 
about them. This was the finest show we have scen; both in 
shape and colouring, the chief specimens were of extraordinary 
beauty, and the variegated tints remarkable. As for the fruit, 
we pitied the children who had to look at it, with the ‘touch 
not, taste not,” restriction imposed upon their little hands and 





mouths ; and indeed, in a Tony-Lumpkin spirit we extended the 
sentiment to ourselves, especially in the presence of a cut melon 
as big as a cannon-ball, with “flesh” like an apricot’s dashed 
with pomegranate ; and a basket of nectarines, in whose colour- 
ing the two tints of- the beech-leaves in autumn were deliciously 
blended. 





RAILWAY SLAUGHTER. 
HE frightful collision near Norwich on Thursday week will 
open the eyes of the country, we trust, to the vanity of 
expecting the Railway Companies voluntarily to learn the lesson 
| which the awful fatality and frequency of the accidents that 
characterised last year’s Excursion season were so well calculated 
to teach. The terrible loss of life which attended these accidents 
called forth loud and angry criticism from the Press and public, 
and from the Board of Trade something like a warning. The 
Thorpe collision shows how much effect either criticism or warn. 
ing has had. Parliament must itself take the matter in hand, it ig 
clear, and provide railway passengers with some better safeguards, 
than the frail humanity of Railway Directors, or their apprehension 
of exemplary damages. 

The slaughter perpetrated by Railways in the United Kingdom 
last year would, a very little while ago, have appeared a 
frightful expenditure of human life even on a battle-field. It, in 
fact, exceeded the entire loss of the British Army at the Alma. 
According to a Parliamentary Return lately published, which, 
we may remind the reader, is compiled by the Board of Trade 
from Reports furnished by the Railway Companies themselves, 
the total number of casualties in the Three Kingdoms during 
1873 amounted to 1,372 persons killed and 3,110 injured. The 
great majority of these accidents, of course, occurred in England 
and Wales, where the numbers were 1,118 killed and 2,515 
injured. From the above grand totals, however, there must be 
deducted 308 suicides and trespassers killed and 132 injured. 
‘These persons no reasonable care would have enabled the Rail- 
way Companies to save, and from the Railway Companies, as 
from other traders, we cannot exact more than reasonable care, 
Again, there ought perhaps to be deducted 773 servants of the 
Companies and of Contractors killed, and 1,171 injured. The 
magnitude of these numbers proves very clearly, indeed, the 
need for increased precautions in regard to such persons. But 
when everything is done, the duties of guards, engine-drivers, 
stokers, porters, pointsmen, and the like, will continue to 
be dangerous; and we do not see how the State can step 
in to prevent grown men from undertaking such duties, or 
to prescribe the manner in which they shall discharge them. 
At the same time, the maxim of Mr. Simon holds good in this, 
as in all similar cases,—that ‘ whatever work their employer 
assembles them to do shall, so far as depends upon hin, be, at 
| his cost, divested of all needlessly unwholesome circumstances.” 
| Although, then, the State cannot legislate specially for the pro- 
| tection of Railway Servants, it ought, of course, to show the same 
care for them as for all other workmen. But, after all, the best 
' safeguard for these servants will be found in their own ability to 
| compel their employers to give them sufficient means of safety. 
| We are not now viewing the disregard of the lives and comforts 
(of railway servants as a cause of danger to the public. ‘That 
| raises an entirely different class of considerations. But looking 
‘at the matter solely as it affects those servants, it is mainly by 








| themselves that it must be remedied. There can be little doubt, 
| too, that many of this kind of accidents are brought on by the 
| recklessness of the persons who suffer from them. Nor are tle 
| public, either, altogether free from responsibility. For example, 
| we read in one instance that, as a train was about to start from @ 
station, a passenger tapped at the window, and one of the porters, 
thinking he was wanted, jumped on the carriage-step and rode 
some way. In attempting to get off, the man was caught between 
the train and platform, and so severely crushed that his legs had 
to be amputated. Here clearly was a case of maiming caused 
by the inconsiderate selfishness or homicidal joking of one of the 
public. And it were to be wished that foolish persons riding in 
trains would learn from its result that what they mean only as a 
lark, to the railway servant may prove life-long suffering or death. 
Confining our attention, then, to Passengers, we find that 
during the year there were killed, in England and Wales, 138, 
and injured, 1,476; in Scotland, there were 20 killed and 245 
injured ; and in Ireland, 2 killed and 29 injured ; total, 160 killed 
and 1,750 injured. In addition to these, there are entered, in a 
column headed ‘+ Miscellaneous,” 57 killed and 40 injured, while 
74 were killed and 17 injured in passing over level crossings. Thus 
level crossings are responsible for nearly half as many deaths as 
. 
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occurred to passengers from all causes whatsoever. What more is 


needed to prove that the Companies ought to be compelled to pro- 

vide the public with safer means of crossing their lines ? N ith 

regard to the causes of these casualties, it appears that accidents 
to trains are responsible, in England and Wales, for only one- 
fourth of the deaths—35 out of 138—but that they occasioned 

more than six-sevenths of all the injuries, —1,270 out of 1,476. 

It seems, then, that contrary to the general impression, accidents 

to trains are not the most fatal to life, since 35 out of every 36 

who suffered from such accidents during the year escaped with 

injuries more or less severe. But it is also evident that these 
accidents cause the greatest number of casualtics, since they were 
responsible last year for about 14 out of every 15 that occurred. 

The kind of accident that caused the greatest sbsolute loss of life 

was the falling between carriages and platforms. To this cause 

js attributable, last year, 52 out of 138 deaths, or considerably 
more than one-third of the whole; while only 49 who so 
fell, or less than one-half, escaped with life. But, relatively, 
the most fatal of all accidents are those occasioned by 
crossing of lines, since 29 deaths were so caused against 23 
injuries. It will be understood that these latter numbers refer 
only to passengers, and therefore are in addition to those already 
given for level crossings, so that the total casualties to the public 
from crossing lines were,—103 killed and 40 injured. From 
the injuries just cited it will be seen that, when accidents 
occurred last year, either from falling while getting out of a train, 
or from crossing a line, death ensued more frequently than injury, 
and it ensued most frequently in the latter case. On the other 
hand, where accidents occurred to trains, there were nearly thirty- 
five injuries to one death. This is, no doubt, what a little re- 

flection would teach us to expect, since all the carriages of a 
long train are seldom exposed to equal danger, whereas the 
single person overtaken by an engine, or jammed against a plat- 
form, can hardly hope to escape death. Still it may be worth 
while to bring out the facts clearly, in the hope of checking the 
foolhardiness of over-venturcsome people. Of the accidents to 
trains, running off the rails was most fatal to life, as through it 
fifteen deaths were caused. But collisions, though occasioning 
only eight deaths, were productive of 905 injuries against 90, 
through running off the rails. The failure of tyres and axles was 
more fatal to life than collisions, as it caused nine deaths. A 
point still more deserving of notice is that the worst preventible 
accidents occurred, for the most part, on lines carrying on a 
heavy Goods as well as a large Passenger traffic. Thus, on 
the London and North-Western there are recorded no fewer 
than 12 collisions between passenger trains, 34 collisions 
between passenger and either goods or mineral trains, and 5 
collisions between goods trains, being a total of 51 collisions, or 
an average of very nearly one for every week of the year. On 
this line, furthermore, 12 passenger trains, or parts of passenger 
trains, ran off the rails, being one for each month of the year. 
Five trains or engines travelled in wrong directions through 
points being improperly set, while 4 trains ran into the stations 
or sidings at too high a speed. Lastly, there were on this line 
13 persons killed, being the largest number on any one railway in 
* England, and the injuries reached the frightful total of 284. On 
the North-Eastern the collisions numbered 29, more than one a 
fortnight; the deaths were 5, and the injuries 104. On the Great 
Northern, though the collisions were only 6, the deaths were 3, 
and the injuries 102. And lastly, on the Lancashire and York- 
shire the collisions were 25, almost 1 a fortnight; the deaths 2, 
and the injuries 141. 

The figures last given seem to prove conclusively what the 
reader has, no doubt, long since inferred from his own observa- 
tion, that the traffic on these great Lines has outgrown the accom- 
modation. ‘The Companics are endeavouring to convey over 
two sets of rails a traffic which really requires four, On the 
worst results have as yet been 
get into and out of the trains 
enables a good traffic - manager 


purely Passenger lines, the 
avoided, because passengers 
themselves, and experience 


or his inability to see because of fog, or sleet, or snow, it dashes 
into the goods train, and strews the road with dying and mangled 
men and women. As long as this inadequacy of accommodation 
is allowed to continue, accidents of this nature will occur, what- 
ever precautions may be taken. But the fact that the amount 
of traflic is not equal at all seasons of the year, and on all days of 
the week, multiplies the risk a hundredfold. On the busy days, 
and especially on the busy days of the busy season, the strain 
upon the servants of the Companies is increased beyond the 
physical powers of the men. Signalmen are kept at work 
sixteen or twenty hours at a stretch ; tired nature at length 
gives way, and one train is allowed to rush into another 
without warning given. So, again, pointsmen, engine-drivers, 
and guards are similarly overworked, and with the like results. 
Every reader will recollect the alarmingly sudden increase of acci- 
dents that set in with the Excursion season last year, their terrible 
destructiveness ; and ina greater or less degree the same increase is 
observable whenever there is an extraordinary pressure upon Rail- 
way accommodation. Thus, on a single line—the London and 
North-Western—there happened no fewer than six collisions, over- 
throw of carriages, or mis-setting of points, between the 18th and 
the 27th of December, both inclusive. Again, of fifty-three train 
accidents on the London and North-Western and the London and 
South-Western, as many as twenty-three happened on Saturday 
and Monday, whereas the due proportion would be about sixteen, 
or allowing for Sunday, eighteen. Furthermore, it will be re- 
membered, Christmas Day last year fell upon Thursday; the 
busiest days of the Christmas season were consequently Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Nevertheless, not very far short of one-half the 
train accidents on these two lines occurred on Monday and 
Saturday, showing the excessive strain put upon Railway Servants 
on these two days of the weck. 

The inferences which we have drawn from these statistics are 
very strikingly illustrated by the Thorpe collision. For example, 
the traffic of a city of 80,000 inhabitants with two busy seaport 
towns, having populations respectively of 40,000 and 30,000, was 
carried backwards and forwards for miles over a single line of 
rails. It is an obvious remark, and futile as it is obvious, that 
the compensations which will now have to be paid on account of 
twenty deaths and forty maimings would have gone far towards 
the construction of a double track. It is more to the point to 
observe, as showing the necessity for Parliamentary interference, 
that in spite of the palpable danger of the system, it has been 
continued until it led to the inevitable collision. Here, then, is 
an illustration of the first great cause of accidents, the growth of 
traffic beyond accommodation. At the present stage of the inquiry, 
it is not possible to speak with equal certainty regarding the 
second great causc, the overwork of Railway Servants. We have, 
however, to note several circumstances. In the first place, the 
accident occurred in the héight of the Excursion season, when 
visitors to the sea-side would be specially numerous. And in the 
second place, the unhappy man whose mistake has been pro- 
ductive of so much suffering and death is an old servant of the 
Company, who appears to have previously borne a high character 
for steadiness and the attentive discharge of his duties. It may 
be objected that he had but just resumed work. It would be 
more material to be informed how long he had been off work, 
and what hours he had been on duty for days and weeks previously . 





—— oe 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
anintiliabceti 
| THE FAMINE & THE ASSERTED “ DEMORALISATION,” 
(FRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

| North Behar, Auqust 16, 1874. 

| Disrress has begun to disappear. In some parts, fears have 
‘from time to time been entertained for the safety of the crops, 
‘and shortness of rainfall has been complained of. But rain has 
generally come opportunely enough. ‘Tirhoot is still reported to 
want a further heavy fall, but generally the weather has been so 


to calculate what time they require to do so in safety, | favourable that the early crop is almost everywhere safe. The 


and thus to time the arrival and departure of the several trains 
at each station. But in the case of Goods and Minerals this is not 
possible. ‘They have to be loaded, and a thousand accidents may 
cause a delay in doing so. When at last the trucks are loaded, 
they have to be attached to a long, lumbering train, moving | 
slowly, perhaps, after a single engine. In the process of attach- | 
ing, the train is driven past the station, and driven back again, it 

may be, two or three times, and before the task is completed, an 
express train comes up at full speed, and through the momen- 

tary inattention of a signalman, or the heedlessness of the guard, 

4 


| 


harvest will be an unusually productive one. It will be general by 
| the end of this month, and finished by the middle of September. 
There will then, again, be a three months’ pause before the winter 
crop is ready for consumption. 

Relief operations have taken a turn—let us hope a final one 
With the new grain in the markets, and cheapening prices, with 
the people raised by the Government relief to their normal state 
(which is very different from the condition in which they were 
found in March and April last), the operations meant to meet 
the worst forms of distress are being brought to a close. Poor- 
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houses, in which cooked food only is distributed to the homeless | 
too weak to work, are becoming empty, as their occupants regain | 
their strength. Cottages are being provided for them, a piece of 
cloth, cooking utensils, and a month’s supply of food are given to | 
them; the women who can spin are entered on the Spinning | 
relief, and such as cannot, together with the men, are entered on | 
the Light-labour works. They are thus encouraged to increase | 
their strength, and eke out their resources until cheap times come 
again. Some of the occupants of the poor-houses are orphans. 
These will, I believe, be brought together in central orphanages, 
and become the permanent remnants of the Famine, until they are 
some years hence enabled to settle in trades or as labourers, 
having meanwhile been supported and educated by State or 
private charity. The numbers treated in the field-hospitals have 
lately much diminished, owing, I am glad to say, to cures, and 
not to deaths. These are now being closed one by one, such of 
their occupants as still require medical treatment being brought 
to the regular hospitals, of which there are some four or five in 
every county. 

The bulk of those now receiving gratuitous relief are relieved 
in their own houses with uncooked food. This relief is known as 
the Village or House-to-house relicf. ‘These are now, owing to 
their improved physique, in many cases able to work on the roads 
or to aid in the harvest operations, or to gain a livelihood by 
spinning. Wherever such is the case, a month’s relief is given 
them, and they are struck off the gratuitous lists. This they have, 
by means of such work as they can do, to husband as best they 
can, ‘The men now in receipt of this form of relief are propor- 
tionately few; they have mostly recovered strength sufficient to 
work on the roads or in the fields. The women are also being 
moved on to the labour relief, and becoming proportionately 
fewer. ‘The children remain the most numerous recipients of 
gratuitous relief. Ihave tested large numbers, and find that in 
the half-million and more receiving aid in this form, the propor- 
tion of men, women, and children is about 15 per cent., 35 per 
cent. and 50 per cent. respectively. If this proportion is reliable, 
I think it shows that much care and caution have been taken in 
dispensing this relief. In very truth, it is pleasing to be able to 
write that despite the severe criticism that has been applied to the 
State relief, despite the pages that have been written on the de- 
moralisation of a nation, despite in some cases the temporary 
existence of a certain amount of disorder at an early stage in the 
operations, there is nowhere a sign of permanent demoralisation. 
Gratitude for what has been done is indeed felt, spoken, and 
evinced, but at the same time every creature who can work is 
working his or her utmost—either in the fields or on the labour 
reliefs open to them—to keep the wolf from the door by the sweat 
of their brow, and may be, to earn an extra mouthful for the 
hungry little ones at home. 

I confess I am no believer in the ery of demoralisation. ‘If 
facts are better than arguments, the Government and its sup- 
porters need on this score spend little time in replying to their 
critics. Up to date, 225,000 tons of the Government grain 
has passed into consumption. ‘This leaves a reserve at least 
fully sufficient to meet any strain, even that which a fickle 
September may place before us as a probability. The de- 





mand on the Government stores in every branch of relief 
from sales downwards has recently been very heavy; this was | 
sure to be the case, the nearer the new harvest approached. 
It is expected that by the middle of September, the number of 

those now returned as relieved will have fallen very considerably, 

perhaps by half a million. By the middle of October, if all is | 
propitious, closures of reliefs will have become general. By the | 
middle of November, such as still remain will probably receive a | 
month’s allowance, and then be left to shift for themselves. ‘The | 
campaign will be over, and each weary official will hasten to close | 
his accounts, an operation which has already commenced in the | 
less distressed parts. 

The conduct of six native landlords in North Bhaugulpore, who 
have acted nobly in the cause of relief, has been very favourably 
noticed by the Government in its Gazette, with a promise that | 
their services will hereafter receive further recognition. Right | 
well do they deserve it; Behar would be better off, if there were | 


more like them. 





PARIS REVISITED, 1874.—U. 
Tue great danger for France lies still where it has always Jain 
within my recollection. For the mass of the French people there | 
is no choice but between absolute irreligion and what I must call | 
abject superstition. I do not overlook the existence of French 
Protestantism, I long had hopes fromit. Its million and a half of 








people—generally of higher education and morality thea their 
neighbours—might, if they were united and organised, form a 
quite sufficient nucleus for creating a new and better France 
Very admirable efforts may be made, very admirable examples 
set by many individual Protestants, or even particular groups of 
Protestants. But what the French—with their instinets of 
brotherhood, their passion for organisation—need, is a true 
Christian Church worthy of the name. Divided and subdivided 
as it is, Protestantism has none such to offer. The old liturey 
the old hymns may linger yet inthe bulk of its “temples,” 
But the strongly-organised, intensely-living Huguenot Church of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is gone for ever, As 
to the Old-Catholic movement, it seemed to me to be nowhere. 
The Church is the Romish Church. And that to the mind of France 
is—death. 

Fierce, bitter hatred to the Church, I believe, pervades the 
mind of every Frenchman who has not yet found Christ for hin. 
self, but who has a heart to feel as well as a brain to think, | 
cannot wonder at it. ‘The Church exists only to quench the day- 
light. No one can have any idea of the extent to which it 
succeeds in paralysing the best-meant efforts for enlightenment, 
In one of the prisons for women is an excellent library, supplied 
for the use of the prisoners by the city of Paris. The sisters in 
charge not only never use it, but are forbidden to look themselves 
intoany of the volumes. And so they lend out and read themselves 
nothing but their own beoks—lives of the Saints, mawkish devotional 
manuals—and edify the prisoners with childish stories of recent 
miracles wrought by devotion to St. Joseph, or whoever may be the 
special saint of the sisterhood, such as the discovery of bottles of 
Bordeaux where there were none before, after earnest prayer in 
sickness, &c., &c. Is it necessary to say that the prisoners laugh 
at their prattle, and practise confession to obtain cups of coffee or 
other delicacies ? Look, again, at the vacuity of countenance of 
most of the little children, girls especially, coming from the 
schools of the * Fréres ” or **Sceurs.” It is not stupidity, as that 
of a national-school child in many an English country parish, 
Stupidity is something positive, it is a force in its way, 
though only one of resistance. But the faces of these French 
Church-taught children are those of human creatures out 
of which all force has been carefully emptied, into which 
everything has to be put from outside. They are not children 
being trained to be men and women, they are growing men 
and women kept studiously in mental babyhood. As an illustra- 
tion of this, look at that lamentable Alais case, of which even 
our own papers were speaking some wecks ago. ‘Two girls 
of fifteen and seventeen, if I recollect aright, of good family, 
cloistered for their education in a specially devout convent, 
in which the perpetual adoration of the Lost is kept up, 
have remained such children, that on the night of some 
private (and of course, devout) theatricals, they make a bolt in 
their evening-dresses, wander about the streets of the town, and 
end by passing the night in the woods with young men they have 
never seen before. Is it possible to conceive of two English 
school-girls of the same age showing themselves so utterly unfit 
to take care of themselves, dwarfed to such animal helplessness 
as these convent nurselings? And yet, instead of the lesson being 
accepted, that more freedom and a real moral training is the only 
cure for that helplessness, the only result is that the father of one 
them brings an action for neglect against the Superior, and wins 
damages,—which means, of course, that a few extra tiers of brick 
or stone are likely to be added to the convent walls, a few extra 
iron bars to the windows, that the doors will be more jealously 
guarded than ever, and that the young things placed there to be 
‘brought up,” as our honest phrase runs, will be brought down 
still further in helplessness, childishness, imbecility. 

Now, the working-man who has learnt to think sees these 
results, and sees them in his own children, for too often he has 
no means of sending them to be taught elsewhere than under 
clerical influence. The sight infuriates him the more, through his 
own inability to do otherwise. Perhaps, out of tenderness to the 
child, he only curses secretly in his own heart. Perhaps he curses 
openly, and the curses fill that brain which, as I said, the Church 
has swept clean of all native vigour. And then, perhaps, the 
countenance assumes a character which is most noticeable among 
the older children,—of shyness and duplicity, often running into 
reckless sauciness. ‘The child has learned to live a double life,— 
to join in cursing Priests and Sisters at home, and to curry favour 
with them at school; perhaps he will end by cursing them to 
their face, and by being dismissed as a “ brigand” and a 
‘‘communard.” Meanwhile, the educational reforms initiated by 
M. Jules Simon have been cut short, and if the present régime 
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continues, i 
jost-ridden as Belgium. 
Few English people, I believe, are aware of the enormous 
strength of the Church in France. In 1870, whilst the sum paid 
by the State for education was under twenty-six millions of 
francs, the sum paid for public worship (of which only a fraction 
woes to Protestants and Jews) was more than double,—nearly 
fifty-four millions, to which must be added thirty-six millions 
more paid by the Departments and Communes. The landed property 
of the Church amounted to 40,000 hectares (making, I believe, 


»),000 acres), worth at least 200 millions of francs, and was in- 


pr 


cre 


highe 
(£28) less than the average wages of a second-rate town work- 
- , 


man; thatof a female teacher, 500 francs, with a miserable retiring 
pension of 80 franes, or 90 francs for men,—say £3 4s. to £3 12s.; 
30 francs,—say 24s,a year, for women. The city of Paris, indeed, 
erants much higher pay,—from 2,000 franes to 3,000 franes to 
male teachers; and from 1,800 franes to 2,500 franes to female, 
andaretiring pension of 103 francs, say £4 2s, 5d, And im Paris 


alone do lay schools receive about an equal amount with clerical | Q 


ones. 
I borrow these details from a very interesting Report of the | 
delegates of the Paris lay teachers to the Vienna Exhibition (pub- | 
lished by Morel and Co., 1874), and which I have no doubt whai- | 
eyer represents the views of the most liberal and self-devoted | 
among the French lay teachers. Its tone is throughout con- | 
scientious and moderate, but the attitude of the writers towards 


religion may be judged of by a passage, where it speaks of two | 
things ‘* which the spirit of modern times tends to separate more | 


and more,—morality, that universal and absolute law, and re- 
ligion, the arbitrary interpretation of that same law.” Of faith 
in a God of ruth and Justice, as the basis of all morality, the 
writers have evidently no conception. The Romish religion, 
such as they know it, is unquestionably a mere ‘arbitrary inter- 
pretation” of morality, worshipping and believing many a lie, 
teaching evil in many cases as good, denouncing good as evil. 
What wonder if they have been driven to seek for morality out- 
side of religion ? 

There were those who hoped that the massacre of the last 
Archbishop and of his priests might, like the martyrdoms of old, 
have turned the current of popular feeling. I fear it is not so. 
The working-men of Paris have learnt nothing by the crime, be- 
cause the Church has learnt nothing. Instead of presenting a | 
truer gospel to the people, it has presented a falser and more | 


childish one. ‘The blood of the martyrs has been the seed, not 
of Christians, but of ridiculous pilgrims and mienclemongers. | 
The Church is more prominent by far in the Paris of 1874 than 
it was in the Paris of 1865, as it was already more prominent | 
then than in 1848 or 1849, and in 1848 or 1849 than in 1830 or | 
1831. But in 1863°it was more hated than in 1849, and it is | 
more hated in 1874 than it was in 1863. Between 1830 and 1849 | 
there was a time when it might seem an ally of freedom. It is | 
now recognised on all sides as the staunchest ally of despotism, | 
by those who would promote despotism as well as by those who | 
dread it. 

But to conclude. I saw in Paris, at a time when very few 
Parisians had seen it, except those of the immediate neigh- 





bour “w reservoir I ‘ ‘is, jus yo days after z . . ; : : 
grin 7 a eng yen near 0 ys d He a !room in an hotel at nine o'clock in the evening, simply because 
1 lovely nue water oO 1 are 1a een yroughn into ° ee . 
ig : wee nite Ph |a light was visible there in the street. 


a portion of it,—only a very small portion as yet. It frightened 
me out of my wits for over twenty-four hours. 


which seemed to my eye on a level with the highest in Paris, a 








high, with walls rising sheer from the ground like those of a 
prison. It will not be completed for months; indeed, the chief | 
work going on when I was there consisted in the repair of the | 
roofing, of which a large portion fairly tumbled down through 
defective construction some months ago. But it appears to me 
simply impossible that at some future day it should not burst, 
and drown whole quarters of Paris before its contents reach the 
‘(est trés-hardi!” was the expression of a member of | ‘ 
the Municipal Council who took me there, and who had himself 

been in the building-trade; and one could see that on his lips 

‘ trés-hardi” meant very much the same as ‘* trés-dangereux.” | 


Seine. 


Now the effort of State and Chureh alike in France is to do | Sir, 


what the architect of Montsouris reservoir has done,—to build up }1 
high walls of political or spiritual despotism round the living | i 
energies of her people. 


France bids fair in another twenty years to be as | them up higher and straighter and stronger. And so long as 


asing at the rate of five millions a year. On the other hand, the | 
st pay of a male teacher in the public schools was 700 francs | 


| stating my case, viz., that I was a foreigner, and that time was of 


é | sight of all, and one which I wonder I have never seen noticed 

One Soe | hitherto, was the appearance of Paris bedecked with flags on 

huge reservoir has been not scooped out, but erected, two storeys wu — oo veneneny anger m3 ors ve hep. ad ren 
F | streamers in every window, as though a great victory over a foreign 

enemy had just been gained. 

' the Germans, had vented their rage on their own people. And 

| yet these are the people whom Englishmen delight to honour, 


| while no abuse is too bad for the rascally Communards, who sect 
| Paris in flames simply to cover their own retreat when goaded to 


The political and spiritual walls have | of Secondary Schools. 








‘they do so, whether at longer or at shorter intervals, the walls 
will burst again, and again, and again. ‘The blue Varne in her 
freedom is no doubt as innocent a brook as ever purled. ‘The 
blue Varne stored up in vertical walls over the head of Paris is a 
peril of every hour, The French are very governable, very 
obedient. But so long as every new Government only secks to 
teach them new forms of political and mental slavery, and the old 
Chureh only to restore or perpetuate the old forms of both, they 
must be a danger to all Europe. They will only cease to be so 

| when, instead of slavery, they shall begin to be taught frecdom. 

J. M. L. 
P.S.—In my first letter, I believe 1 spoke of a provincial 
journal having been ‘“ suppressed” for reproducing an article of 
|a Paris one. I should have said “suspended.” The effect of the 
step would be the same,—that of making it dangerous for the 
provincial Press to borrow anything from that of the capital. 













































































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
caiccnas 
THE PARIS COMMUNE:—NOT SO BLACK AS IT IS 
PAINTED. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your article on “ Paris Revisited” there was so much 
which I know to be true, that I venture to point out one or two 
little things which I believe to be untrue. 

As I was in Paris during the whole of the reign of the Com- 
mune, I had some opportunity of seeing what actually did take 
place. I never could find a well-authenticated instance of re- 
cruits being hunted for, as stated, though the walls were placarded 
with proclamations offering high pay and other inducements to 
enter the various corps while work was scarce and provisions dear. 
Never was a stranger more courteously treated in Paris than dur- 
ing the Commune Administration. For instance, on the Monday 
morning on which the Versaillais entered Paris, I was in the Rue 
Rivoli about six o'clock, when a %-pounder gun was being 
dragged along by a gun detachment. ‘The sous-officier in charge 
came up and requested me to lend a hand, from whch I excused 
myself as being a foreigner. He bowed and withdrew. After the entry 
of the Versaillais, I was walking down the Rue St. Honoré one 
afternoon, and accidentally came upon two colonels, who appeared 
to be superintending some efforts made to extinguish a fire. ‘To 
one of them I appealed, on being seized upon to make the chain, 


great importance to me that afternoon, as I had letters to write 
for the evening mail. He merely observed that as they wer: 
probably for the **Pére Duchéne,” he could not let me off; so 
there I had to work, till I managed to get away about eight 
o'clock. 

I merely mention these incidents as types of the treatment 
foreigners generally get at the hands of the two parties. 

With regard to the cruelties practised by the Versaillais, I my- 
self saw two poor men being pulled along by a corporal’s guard. 
One, who was evidently nearly worn out, lagged behind a little ; 
he was immediately thrust with a bayonet in the back, and on 
remonstrating, shot there and then by his guard in the middle of 
the street. I have seen a picket of twenty men come into a 


But perhaps the saddest 


It seemed as if the French, goaded by, yet thoroughly afraid of 


lesperation.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. W. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES’ CONJOINT SCHEME, 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPectarox.”) 

I beg to thank you for the paragraph in your current 

umber, in which you advocate the reduction of the cost of 

nspection—under the Oxford and Cambridge Conjoint scheme 

The edueation of the wealthy classes is 








gaara 


burst many a time already, and poured forth ruin around, | subsidised by the vast endowments of our Public Schools and 
but still the architects—“ c'est trés-hardi”—only try to build! Universities; the cost of the instruction of the children of the 
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poor is largely defrayed out of the national taxes. The middle- 
classes alone enjoy no important subsidy, and cannot even pro- 
cure the inspection of their schools without paying heavily 
for it. Yet such inspection is far more a matter of national 
concern than one affecting a particular class, or the status of 
particular schools. It is believed that many private schools are 
so indifferently conducted as to be decidedly inferior, for the 
purposes of instruction, to an ordinary primary school 
under Government inspection. Is it to be expected that 
such schools will pay four guineas a day, I presume, in addition 
to the Inspector's travelling and hotel expenses, for their own 
damnation? Yet, so long as competent inspection is only to be 
procured at a heavy expense, the masters of such schools are pro- 
vided with a ready excuse for not placing their establishments 
under its operation. Free inspection alone will adequately meet 
the case, and free inspection would soon be virtually compulsory 
A PRIVATE SCHOOLMASTER. 


inspection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sin,—In your summary of last Saturday, you speak of the late 
Charles Gilpin, M.P. for Northampton, as of ‘* Quaker extraction.” 
Mr. Gilpin was a member of the ‘Society of Friends” at the 
time of his death, and always had been.—I am, Sir, &c., S. 
[We adopted the expression of the Times.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
oo 

TO A KENT WINDMILL :—A CONCEIT. 
O Wrxp1t on the hill-top! hadst thou eyes 
‘To see the sunny land that ‘neath thee lies, 

And ears to hear the wind among the trees, 

And heart of joy to feel the stirring breeze 
Swinging thy broad arms in the noon-day air, 
O’er these green slopes—hop-yards and orchards fair— 
And soul to feel the beauty of the scene,— 
England's green garden, sunlit and serene, 

And golden with the harvest o'er it spread, 
Under the fleecy cloud-land overhead, 

Silvery with noon-day light, moving or still, 

In the great air above this glorious hill ; 

Mute sentinel o’cr Kent's far-spreading plain, 
By light or shadow crossed or drifting rain ; 

Oh, hadst thou eyes to see, thou windmill strong, 
And ears to hear the wild winds and the song 
Of thrush and lark, and cawing rooks on high,— 
‘Those circling arms, I know, would faster fly, 
And swiftly make a star upon the hill 

sy their great spinning circle’s speed, until 
They broke away from thy huge corporal form, 
Carried aloft in rapture—neath a storm 

Of whirling wind—far from this summit green, 
Scene of thy toil, into the heav’ns serene ; 

Not without trembling of the earth in fright 

At her strange loss and thy entrane’d delight, 
As, soaring up into the finer air, 

Thy bright’ning form would shine a planet there. 
J. HW. UH. 





NUMERI LEGE SOLUTI. 
(On seeing a Duck on the road to Pitlochry.) 
A pvck stood on the road, it stood upon one leg, 
Its bill was sunk in its feathers, its eye it was round and gleg.* 
I stared at it, it stared at me, that eye, black and unwinking,— 
I could not but wonder a little what it and its mistress were 
thinking. 


She took little heed of my eye, but she stretched out her No. 2 leg, | in| which foreign Sovereigns took part avowedly on that 
| ground. 
las much, when he writes in his preface:—‘*The unity of the 
| subject which I have chosen must be sought in the growth of 
| the principle of religious toleration.” But he would have shown 
| more clearly how this is so, if he had indicated the relation of the 


As if to show me that she had one, and humbly to beg 

That L would believe her— 

And leave her. 

Then under her wing she tucked No. 2, this queer and well- 


balanced aquatic,— 


This tucking we now know is done by a force that is quite | Thirty Years’ War to other previous wars h 
| their cause, whether before the Reformation or after. It was the 


automatic. 


It was perfectly firm, that one leg, bright saffron it was and web- last such war, because it was the most horrible of any. It brought, 


footed, 
And its web took hold of the road as if in it it were rooted. 


To taking her portrait in pencil, she made not the slightest | shows :— ——e — 


resistance, 











| a religious war was utterly intolerable,—as the following picture 





* Scotch for keen, 


So I drew her, while purple and grey Ben y Vrackie rose up in 
the distance. 

The duck she was white as the snow, her eye it was black as the 
berry 

Called black; and the round little thing had a blink you might 
safely call merry. 

So, farewell, my squab little friend ! 

My sketch and our visit take end ; 

Ben y Vrackic is blue and is beautiful, 

Thy ways they are lowly, and doubtless are dutiful. 

Thou 'lt be eaten one day, and well-tasted, 

If properly stuffed, cooked, and basted. 

My sketch being made, I departed; 

She winked, dropped t’other foot, and light-hearted 

Waddled off with her eye on a worm, 

Which she gobbled up nimbly—my certie!— 

Gobbled up in the course of a twinkling. 

And ne’er gave poor Vermis an inkling. 

A solemn, deep bird is your duck, 

And well it deserved to be stuck 

On the walls of Egyptian Memphis, 

As the type hieroglyphic of M.D.’s,* 

Who quack us and cure us by quackery, 

And all sorts of delicate joukery ; ‘ 

And if you should chance to fall ill, 

Your “duck of a doctor”—he sends in his bill! 

Don’t you think, my dear reader, in this advanced age, 

Our lady doctors—dear ducks !—should be well stuffed with sage, 

And be our sages femmes, as ‘tis over in Paris, 

And displace Sairey Gamp and her friend, Mrs, Harris ? 

ARRAN, 





BOOKS. 
MR. GARDINER’S “ THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.” 
Iv Mr. Rawson Gardiner’s volume on the Thirty Years’ War has 
not the brilliancy and originality of that by Mr. Seebohm, lately 
reviewed in these pages (the first in the series of which Mr. 
Gardiner’s work forms a part), this is, no doubt, in great measure 
owing to the nature of the subject. It will probably always be 
possible to treat with originality the era of the Reformation. It 
is probably no longer possible to be original on the Thirty Years’ 
War. Mr. Gardiner’s work is nevertheless very substantial and 
valuable. ‘The political condition of Germany, and the some- 
what intricate chain of events which gave occasion to the war, 
are at the outset lucidly set forth ; the characters of the leading 
personages are well distinguished, and as Mr. Gardiner warms to 
his work—which may be said to be from the time that Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein enter upon the stage—his narrative, 
perhaps somewhat heavy at first, becomes really vivid and inter- 
esting. Mr. Gardiner speaks with his usual candour of having 
‘*borrowed freely” from German teachers, of having “ often 
adopted, without much change, the narrative or opinions of 
German writers.” But it may be permitted to doubt whether 
any of the authors whose names he cites in his preface have given 
to the public an account of the war half so readable as his own, 
Where Mr. Gardiner fails, strange to say, is in bringing out 
the real character of his subject, as the last of European religious 
wars, and thereby indicating its title to form an epoch in European 
history. Not that the great struggle between Protestant and 
Romanist in anywise ceased therewith,—it continues to this day ; 
not that, for instance, the war between England under William 
Ill. or Queen Anne, and France under Louis XIV., was 
substantially anything else than a phase of that struggle; 
but that the Thirty Years War was the last great national 
war of which religion was the avowed ground, the last 


In other words, indeed, Mr. Gardiner says nearly 


aving religion for 


in some shape or other, toleration after it, because it proved that 





* The duck is the Egyptian symbol for a physician. tf Artfulness. : 
t The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. London : 


Longmans, Green, and Co. 1874. 
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was under that deadly blast of war had been 

camps. Tue strong man who had lost his all turned 
crag WE might be able to rob others in turn. The young girl 
— better times would have passed on to a life of honourable wed- 
= ag . had turned aside, for very starvation, to a life of shame, in 
— train of one or other of the armies by which her home had been 
. nite desolate. In the later years of the war, it was known that a 
body of 40,000 men drew along with it a loathsome following of no less 
than 140,000 men, women, and children, contributing nothing to the 
efficiency of the army, and all of them living at the expense of the 
miserable peasants who still contrived to hold on to their ruined fields. 
If these were to live, they must steal what yet remained to be stolen; 
must devour, with the insatiable hunger of locusts, what yet remained 
to be devoured. ... . . The losses of the civil population were almost 
incredible. In a certain district of Thuringia, which was probably 
better off than the rest of Germany, there were, before the war-cloud 
burst, 1,717 houses standing in nineteen villeges. In 1649, only 
627 houses were left...... The 1,717 houses had been inhabited 
by 1,773 families. Only 316 families could be found to occupy 


« Whatever life there 


the 627 houses...... In the same district, 244 oxen alone re- 
mained of 1,402. Of 4,616 sheep, not one was left. Two centuries 
later, the losses thus suffered were scarcely recovered...... 


‘And as is always the case, the physical decline of the population 
was accompanied by moral decadence. Men who had been accustomed 
to live by the strong arm, and men who been accustomed to suffer all 
things from those who were strong, met one another, even in the days 
of peace, without that mutual respect which forms the basis of well- 
ordered life. ....- In the country districts 2 narrow-minded gentry, 
without knowledge or culture, domineered over all around, and strove 
to exact the uttermost farthing from the peasant, in order to keep up 
the outward appearance of rank. The peasant whose father had been 
bullied by marauding soldiers dared not lift up his head against the 
exactions of the squire. The burthen of the general impoverishment 
fell heavily on his shoulders. The very pattern of the chairs on which 
he sat, of the vessels out of which he ate and drank, assumed a ruder 
appearance than they had done before the war. In all ranks, life was 
meaner, poorer, harder than it had been at the beginning of the century.” 

One misses, indeed, with surprise, in Mr. Gardiner’s work that 
feature which was rather expected to be characteristic of the 
series, viz., the conspicuous setting of the subject in a framework 
of contemporary history. To some extent this is done in the full 
and valuable ‘‘ Contents” prefixed to the volume, but the note 
prefixed to these—‘‘ Events in English history not noticed in the 
text, or only referred to, are printed in italics "—proves the 
justice of the criticism as applied to the text, since we find in 
italics events such as the accession of James I. of England, 
Gunpowder Plot, the marriage of the Elector-Palatine to Princess 
Elizabeth, the: Petition of Right, the beginning of the English 
Civil War, and the execution of Charles {I. In short, Mr. 
Gardiner — probably from the too frequent error of very 
accomplished men, that of presuming their readers to know 
a great deal more than they do, and to have a number 
of facts present to their mind which have but small 
chance of being so—seems to have dea't with his subject 
from a too preponderantly German point of view,—as an 
epoch of German history, rather than as an “ epoch of history.” 
IIe would have rendered it far more interesting to Englishmen of 
the nineteenth century, and done far more justice to his own his- 
torical knowledge and abilities, if he had shown more fully how 
much it interested Englishmen of the seventeenth. ‘That that 
interest was not merely individual—as in the instance he men- 


tions, of Sir John Eliot's writing from the Tower of Gustavus | 


Adolphus in terms of enthusiastic admiration—that it long sur- 
vived the brief empire of James I.’s son-in-law, or the reign of 


seems to have extinguished her popularity. Rupert and Maurice, 
but especially the former, brought into English warfare the habits 
of recklessness and plunder which were characteristic of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Mr. Gardiner chronicles Rupert's birth at Prague 
in 1620, He refers—in terms which one fears may not be under- 
stood by many a reader—to Rupert's disaster at Marston Moor, 
in order to point the moral of Gustavus’s victory at Breitenfeld. A 
few more words on the day of Marston Moor, on Rupert's English 
career, would not have been wasted. Mr. Gardiner might at 
least have given usa glimpse of him at the age of 22, on the field 
of Edge Hill, swooping down with the right wing of the Royalist 
army on the Parliamentary foot at a moment of disorder, and 
putting them to flight, then wasting his opportunity over the 
plunder of the baggage-waggons,—the civil war in Germany thus 
breeding leaders of civil war in England, before even the bloody 
cycle was closed at home. 

There are, indeed, analogies not to be overlooked between our 
own civil war and that of Germany in the seventeenth century. 
To a great extent, our own was also a religious conflict; only, 
fortunately for us, political freedom was also at stake, to the very 
conception of which Germany had not attained. ‘The Church of 
Laud occupied in the eyes of a large portion of the English nation 
the same position as the Church of Rome in that of the German 
Protestants. Charles II.’s marriage with Henrietta of France 
identified him still more closely with Rome herself in the suspicions 
of his subjects, and these suspicions seemed transformed into 
certainty when all Romanist Ireland rose in his favour. Wallen- 
stein’s position at times reminds one of Cromwell's, and could we 
imagine a Cromwell tutored by Jesuits, and entirely devoid of 
religious faith, the result would be a character by no means unlike 
that of the great Bohemian leader. 

One more criticism,—and it is a very trifling one. Why has 
not Mr. Gardiner, in that sad picture, which has been in 
great measure reproduced above, of the desolation caused by the 
Thirty Years’ War, introduced the one gleam of brightness which 
belongs to it?—the fact that its very pressure seems to have crushed 
out from a few Christian hearts some of the sweetest and most 
fervent of those religious lyrics which, in the dearth of all other 
literature worthy of the name till the days of Klopstock, connect 
by an uninterrupted tradition the German of Luther with the 
German of Lessing, of Githe, and of Schiller. We do not know 
all we should know of that dread struggle, till we hear rising out 
of it the voices of Michael Altenburg, the author of Gustavus 
Adolphns's Feldliedlein; Johannes Heermann, Simon Dach, Paul 
Gerhardt, and others, whose hymns fill a large space in Germany's 
rich religious anthology. A few lines from these—which might 
have been borrowed from Miss Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica— 
would have not only added a charm to Mr, Gardiner’s pages, but 
would have set his subject in a new light for many readers, 

One word also as to the series of ‘* Epochs of History” gene- 
rally. As this unfolds itself—three volumes having now been 
published—one begins to feel the want of some brief preface or 
| introduction indicating the relation of one epoch to another. 
Admitting that history is best taught by a study of its leading 
epochs, still the connection between these has to be supplied, in 
order that it may be understood as a whole. It may be that Mr. 

















James I. himself, or even the early Parliaments of Charles L., is | Creighton’s promised volume on the age of Elizabeth, and Mr. 
sufficiently shown by the fact that the Long Parliament (whose | Langton Sanford’s on the Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution, will 
very meeting Mr. Gardiner docs not refer to) declared itself at | Swliciently bridge the space between the Eva of the Protestant 
first ready to assist the Elector-Palatine with men and money to | Levolution and the Thirty Years’ War, But Mr. Cox’s published 
recover his country. Later still, the “ humble petition and | Crusades (a fluent and, on the whole, interesting narrative, but 
advice” of June 2, 1642, contained the proposition, ‘That it will _ by no means to be compared to the works of Mr. Seebohm and 
please your Majesty to confirm your Leagues with the United | Mr. Gardiner, ) stands like a far-off island ina shipless sea. Some- 
Provincesand other Princes of the Protestant religion, that you may | thing seems needed to show why the religious wars of the i 
be the more capable to defend it against Popish attempts, which | teenth and of the seventeenth century are at once like and unlike 
will bring much reputation to your Majesty, and encourage your | those of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth,—how the failure of 
subjects to endeavour in a Parliamentary way to re-establish your | the Crusades as an attempt to impose Christianity by material 
sister and herZchildren, and other princes, oppressed for the same | ns was a necessary condition of the rise of spiritual reforma- 
cause.” We can only thoroughly understand the Thirty Years’ | tion; how much, nevertheless, of the old crusading fecling 
War, when we recognise the fact that the sense of a common | Temained for centuries, of which Mr. Gardiner gives an instance 
Protestantism was in the seventeenth century almost as strong a | in Wallenstein’s dream, of driving the ‘Turks out of Constantin- 
bond of union between half the nations of Europe, as the sense of | ople, when Germany should be pacified. And the same remark 
| will apply to other proposed volumes of the series. Probably 


@ common Christendom had been for all during the time of the : 2 
Crusades, Had Charles I. possessed the confidence of his sub- | 8Uch introductions could be best supplied by the editor himself, 
Mr. E, E. Morris. 


jects, it would probably have been casy for him to follow the 
example of Christian IV. of Denmark and Gustavus Adolphus od STANLEY JEVONS ON LOGIC & SCIENTIFIC METHOD.* 
{FIRST NOTICE.} 


Sweden in leading an army into Germany. For a long time the 
| Tuts is a very original book, or rather, perhaps, two original 





Princess Elizabeth appears to fave been the popular English 
TINceKs - — > a ~ CO =~ $e > wi > 4 oy | ° 4 ~ . 
princess ; especially after Charles's marriage with a Romanist, her | },,oks on closely connected topics rolled into one ; the first being 
name must have been almost a rallying-cry for Protestant feeling. | 
It was the yart taken by her sons in the English Civil War that | 
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concerned with the general principles of deductive and inductive 
reasoning, and the other with the various methods by which, in 
the region of physical science, the deficiencies of an imperfect in- 
duction may be more or less guarded against or supplied. Both 
subjects are treated with great force,—the former with very great 
originality, and the latter with a wonderful command of all the 
principal departments of mathematical and physical science. ‘The 
chief fault we have to find with the form of the book is that, to 
our minds, the pure logic demanded a much more exhaustive and 
more psychological treatment, and that this has been sacrificed to 
the author's too great haste to follow the path of the physical 
sciences and use them to illustrate or supplement his logical 
doctrine. Professor Jevons’s book is indeed strong where Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s is weak, and weak where his is strong. He is 
meagre and unsatisfactory where Mr. Mill is, we will not say 
most satisfactory, but at all events most lucid, elaborate, and 
exhaustive, namely, in discussing the psychological founda- 
tions of the theory of reasoning, and in sounding the ori- 
ginal sources of human knowledge. But where Mr. Mill is 
weakest, namely, in dealing with the syllogism and in apply- 
ing the methods he ‘expounds to the actual history of physical 
science, Professor Stanley Jevons is exceedingly strong. What- 
ever we may think of his success in establishing the doctrine that 
all reasoning consists in the substitution of like for like, no one 
can doubt that he has hit upon a most beautiful, complete, and 
compendious method of summarising the laws of deductive 
reasoning,—one which includes all the old rules of the syllo- 
gism and the doctrine of ‘fallacies’ in a logical calculus of 
admirable simplicity and exactness; nor, again, can it be 
questioned that in discussing the methods of scientific 
investigation, he has shown a far wider command and far 
more accurate knowledge of the whole range of physical 
science and of mathematics than either Mr. J. S. Mill, or 
any other competent English logician. In fact, no one in future 
can be said to have any true knowledge of what has been 
done in the way of logical and scientific method in England 
without haying carefully studied Professor Jevons’s book. It 
is one which ought to attain as wide a notoriety as Mr. Mill's, 
though it can never take the same kind of position as a manual of 
logic,—partly because the question of the origin of our knowledge 
—a truly logical question in the larger sense of the term ‘ logic ’— 
is hardly treated at all,—partly because the illustrations of scien- 
tific method throughout demand too considerable a knowledge of 
physical science, while they avoid ground usually far more familiar 
to the youthful student of logic, and in some sense more desirable 
for him, the ground of psychology. To our minds, Professor 
Jevons would have done better to expand into a treatise on 
deductive and inductive reasoning those parts of this book which 
deal with inference, probability, and hypothesis, supplementing 
them with adequate discussions of the allied psychological ques- 
tions as to the ultimate sources of knowledge, and the cases 
(avowedly postponed by him) in which his own theory of reason- 
ing appears to be unsatisfactory, if not, as we hold, to fail;— 
and then to have kept for another volume the very valuable 
and learned applications of these principles to the method 
and history of the physical sciences. As it is, we have but a 
fragment on logic, though it is a fragment of great originality 
and importance ; and even ‘ scientific method” is very much 
better illustrated by Professor Jevons the further it passes out 
of the psychological into the physical region,—the chapter on 
‘the principles of number,’ for instance, and the section on 
‘cause,’ appearing to us the least lucid and successful in the 
book. As, however, it is a very rare event when a new book of 
so much force and originality as Professor Jevons’s appears, we 
must not be fastidious as to defects of form. And the very fact 
that the writer is so thorough a master of the methods of the 
physical sciences, will give a special significance to his dissent from 
Mr. J.S. Mill in relation to the fundamental principles of inductive 
and deductive reasoning. Perhaps it needed the almost innumer- 
able proofs of scientific learning which Professor Jevons gives, 
to carry the due weight for his protest against Mr. Mill's doctrine, 
that all reasoning is originally from particulars to particulars,— 
and for his masterly proof that induction is to deduction what 
division is to multiplication, an inverse process which implies a 
previous familiarity with the direct process, because it unravels 
and reverses it. As it is, the versatility which Mr. Jevons shows 
with the physical sciences will give a certain authority to his views 
on a subject in relation to which the physicists have been supposed 
to lean, almost in virtue of their studies, towards the doctrine of 
Mr. Mill. 

Mr. Jevons’s own theory of reasoning, seems to us to make 








it a matter for considerable regret that he has ‘not treated 
the question as to the ultimate sources of knowledge more 
exhaustively. We take his doctrine to be this,—that deductive 
reasoning is the proper type of perfect reasoning, in other words, 
that we first learn to reason when we learn that some assertion cay 
be generalised for all similar cases; that when we seem to refison 
from a particular case to another particular case, the mental step 
could not be made at all without the mind’s perceiving clearly 
that the same inference would be warranted as to a whole class: 
e.g., when inferring that because a=b and b=c, therefore a=e, at 
could not make the special inference without apprehending at the 
same time that what is true of a, b, and-c, is true of all other 
quantities standing in the same relation, or, as Euclid says, that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to one another, 
Mr. Jevons conceives that this last premiss might be stil] 
more generally expressed by saying that things resembling 
the same thing, resemble each other in that respect in which 
they resemble the same thing; and he holds that the right 
to substitute one similar for another in relation to the 
resembling attribute, is at the basis of all reasoning. Now, 
surely it is a great omission not to discuss whence we get this 
great principle itself; whether it is a pure law of the mind, or 
only an approximate lesson of experience ; and if a pure product 
of the mind, whether there are any other products of the same 
kind, furnished by our knowing faculty itself, and if not of equally, 
yet perhaps of almost equally wide applicability. Yet this impor- 
tant question Professor Jevons nowhere discusses, and some of his 
incidental statements seem to us to be inconsistent with each 
other about it. He says (p. 14, Vol. I.) :— 

“Ina certain sense all knowledge is inductive, we can only learn 
the laws and relations of things in nature by observing those things, 
But the knowledge gained by the senses is knowledge only of particular 
facts, and we require some process of reasoning by which we can 
construct out of the facts the laws obeyed by them. Experience gives 
us the materials of knowledge; induction digests those materials and 
yields us goncral knowledge. Only when we possess such knowledge 
in the form of general propositions and natural laws, can we lawfully 
apply the reverse process of deduction to attain the exact information 
required at any moment. In its ultimate origin or foundation, then, 
all knowledge is inductive—in the sense that it is derived by a certain 
inductive reasoning from the facts of experience.”* 

Does Professor Jevons mean, then, that in this sense, his principle 
that one similar may take the place of its like in relation to the 
subject of the resemblance, is ‘‘ derived by a certain inductive 
reasoning from the facts of experience ?” If he does mean that, 
we do not consider his difference from Mr. Mill half so fundamental 
as he himself thinks it. Yet if he does not mean that,—and we 
do not believe he does, or he would never speak as he does (Vol. 
I., p. 271), of the principle of substitution of similars as being 
‘‘ certain,” or as he does elsewhere, of pure geometrical reasoning 
as being equally certain, seeing that the ultimate principles of such 
reasoning would then only rest on approximate generalisations of our 
human senses, which are quite unfit to pronounce on questions of 
absolute similarity or equality,—then, surely in a ‘treatise on 
logic,” we ought to have had some discussion of the contribution 
which the mind’s own laws give to the process of deductive reason- 
ing. And, had we had such a discussion of the authority of the ulti- 
mate principle of reasoning, we do not think Mr. Jevons would have 
led us to suppose, as he frequently does, that all or almost all de- 
ductive reasoning proceeds, not from certain, but from hypothetical 
generalisations. ‘There is something a little startling in the assertion 
that the true type of the reasoning process, namely, deductive 
reasoning, has nothing to rest upon but more or less probable hypo- 
theses. We could understand how our reasoning faculties, once set in 
motion by reasoning from premisses of complete subjective certainty, 
should proceed to apply the same method to reasoning from mere 
postulates, assumed for the sake of argument,—for the sake of seeing 
what would come of assuming them to be true ; and then, no doubt, 
they might easily find a great many more of such postulates to 
reason from, than of the indisputable and absolute premisses in the 
manipulation of which reasoning first had its birth. But there 
is, we think, a serious improbability in supposing that the natural 
type of all reasoning begins in mere supposition,—that the mind 
knows no absolute truth from which to take its departure for the 
deductive process. That reasoning should begin with an “ if” does 
not seem to us intrinsically probable. ‘That reasoning on hypothesis 
should imitate the method of reasoning on certain knowledge, is 
likely enough ; but if we could think that all general truths were 
only hypothetical, we should be disposed to agree with Mr. Mill, 
—and apparently, if he does not misrepresent himself in the above 
passage, though we think he does, with Professor Jevons,—that the 
process of establishing general truths is the original basis of reason- 





(* The italics are ours.] 
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ing, and if the psychological basis of it, then presumptively at , 
least, the ultimate type of it. 

We wish Professor Jevons had discussed this question also, 
because in that case, we think, he could hardly have avoided 
admitting that there are other general principles of reasoning 

uite of co-ordinate authority with the one he has chosen as the 
only general principle of reasoning. He tells us that at the basis 
of all reasoning is to be found the principle that similars may be 
substituted for each other in relation to the subject-matter of their | 
resemblance. Well, how would that help us to such an inference 
as the following ?— 

Unless the rain had fallen, the ground would not have been wetted. 


Unless the ground had been wetted, the seed would not have sprung. 
Therefore, unless the rain had fallen the seed would not have sprung. 


Or this ?— 


A was before B. | 
B was before C. | 
Therefore, A was before C. 
Itseems to us that both these specimens of reasoningare perfectly 
legitimate. Put into the form in which, as Mr. Jevons admirably 
insists, the particular inference reveals that it warrants a much more 
general one, they would stand respectively thus :— 
The condition of a cause is a condition of the effect. 
Rain is the condition of the cause of the seed’s springing. 
Therefore rain is a condition of the effect, the seed’s springing. 


And again :— 
An event prior to a prior event is prior to a subsequent event. 
A was prior to B, an event prior to C. 
Therefore A was prior to C. 
But in each of these syllogisms it seems to us that we havea general | 
premiss quite as certain and quite as fertile of inference as Pro- | 
fessor Jevons’s principle as to the substitution of similars. That 
principle seems to us far from being the only ground of reasoning. 
We have as much ground of logical conviction in the mental 
principle connecting cause and effect, and in that ordering 
the relations of time, as in the principle relating like to 
like. Nor do we think Professor Jevons could have omitted 
recognising this, if he had given us any discussion of those sources 
of human knowledge which come from the mind itself. Nothing 
is, to our minds, so little philosophical in his book as his very 
meagre section on ‘ cause.’ 
We have dealt at some length with this defect, because we 
admire nothing more profoundly than Professor Jevons’s treat- 
ment of the subject of inductive reasoning as the inverse 
process to deductive reasoning. ‘This is a great contribution to 
the theory of reasoning, its power consisting in its ingeniously 
demonstrative mathematical character. But Professor Jevons 
does not seem to us to follow even his own analysis out to its full 
significance. Had he done so, we should hardly have had the poor 
section on ‘‘ Cause.” For, in the course of the admirable chapter 
on probability, and on the inverse method of applying the theory of 
probability to pass through the probable origin of the past to the 
most probable future event, Professsor Jevons seems to us to 
refute his own doctrine that ‘there is no particular difference 
between knowledge of causes and our general knowledge of the 
combinations, or succession of combinations, in which the | 
phenomena of nature are presented to us, or found to occur in | 
experimental inquiry.” Why, then, does Professor Jevons insist 
so powerfully as he does on the very instructive fact that in cal- 
culating the chance of a future event from the frequency of its 
past occurences, we necessarily begin by reasoning back from the 
number of those past occurrences to the presumptive probability 
belonging to the event itself, and then forwards again from that 
probability to the presumption for its future occurrence? The 
present writer pointed this out in reviewing Mr. Mill's controversy 
on Induction with Dr. Whewell twenty years ago, drawing 
from it, however, something more than Mr. Jevons’s inference. 
What does this assumption that every event, however uncertain, 
has a definite ‘ probability’ of its own, if only we could 
discover it, signify,—except that there must be assigned to) 
every uncertain event a definite amount of source or cause 
tending to produce it, as well as a definite amount of cause | 
tending to defeat it? It seems to us that the rationale of that 











assumption is, that we cannot help attributing a real root in 
causation to every contingency, although on Mr. Mill’s theory, | 
—nhot, we admit, Mr. Jevons’s,—we have no right to go back | 
to such a chimera, but should argue directly from the number | 
of times an event has happened or failed, to the future. Pro- | 
fessor Jevons will say that he rejects Mr. Mill's theory, as | 
no doubt he does. But he does not seem to us to push his rejee- 
tion far enough. If it be good logic to assume that every to us | 
uncertain event must have some specific, though unknown, pro- | 


| command. 


bability, which may be one very different indeed in magnitude from 


| that at which the actual number of its happenings and failures 


would seem to point, this can only be because every to us uncertain 
event is regarded as necessarily springing out of the conflict of 
tendencies favourable and unfavourable to its happening,—these 
having a specific relative proportion to each other. But that is an 
assumption which refers back events to forces of definite magni- 
tude, tending to produce or prevent them; in other words, it 
makes the idea of ‘cause,’ of which Professor Jevons makes so 
light, one of the principal keys of both deductive and inductive 
reasoning. 

It would be impossible for us to attempt to give any idea of 
Mr. Jevons’s very striking mode of treating inductive reasoning as 
the inverse problem to deductive reasoning, in the space at our 
Adequate exposition and criticism of such a work 
as this would require not a newspaper article, but a book. 
We may state, however, our firm belief that Mr. Jevons’s 
mode of treating the subject has given the coup de grace 
to Mr. Mill's theory of induction, in spite of the few 
rather hesitating sentences we have quoted, in which Mr. Jevons 
appears a little afraid of his own conclusions. We do not believe 
that that hesitation would have appeared, if he had worked out 
the subjective principles on which the deductive process rests as 
completely as he has the deductive calculus itself. His book is 
weakish on the psychological side of logic. Were it not so, it 
would have constituted to all eyes as great an era in the study of 
logic as we believe that it really does constitute to the few who 
have studied and understand it aright. In our next issue we 
hope to give some impression of what Professor Jevons has done 
to systematise the rules by which physical science has been guided 
in its hypothetical surmises as to the laws governing phenomena, 
This is a subject on which Professor Jevons shows less originality, 
—indeed, it admits of less,—but an accurate and extraordinary 
learning, spread over a very wide field. 





THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS.* 

How far it is practicable to give to women the same education as 
we give to men is a question constantly discussed, and likely, 
perhaps, to be so for some time tocome. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that girls have as much aptitude for acquiring knowledge 
as boys, but it is argued that on physiological grounds they cannot 
give the same steady application, and ought not to attempt to do so. 
Girls, it is said, have at least as much energy and determination as 
boys, and if they are urged to compete with thei, will do so, 
perhaps successfully, but they incur a terrible risk in thus running 
a race for which they are obviously weighted unfairly, Not long 
ago, a lecture was delivered by Dr. Edward Clarke, of Boston, 
formerly a Professor in Harvard College, and afterwards published 
with considerable additions in a small volume, entitled Sex in Educa- 
tion. Dr. Clarke in very strong language denounced the present 
system of education in America, and even went so far as to declare, 
that if the causes which have brought about the present ill-health 
of American women continue for the next half-century, and in- 
crease in the same ratio as they have done for the last fifty years, 
the Americans will cease to be a people. Te also states his convic- 
tion that to a large extent the debility of his countrywomen is due 
to the system of education. 

Dr. Clarke is a physician in high repute, and his book appears to 
have attracted extraordinary interest in the States as well as here. 
Our readers will remember much discussion on it in these columns. 
Miss Brackett, who edits the volume before us, which is in itself a 
significant sign of the excitement caused by Dr. Clarke's publica- 
tion, observes that it is seldom any book has aroused so much 
criticism, and acknowledges that the men generally approve of what 
Dr. Clarke has said, while the women * of largest experience ” 
deny his premisses and protest against his conclusions. To 
show, then, that Dr. Clarke is mistaken is the purpose of the 
essays which comprise this volume, All of them are written by 
women, and two or three by female physicians, who enter into 
physiological details in a way which will surprise an English 
reader, when he observes that the work is dedicated to the school- 
girls and college-girls of America. It isa remarkable volume, 
and shows beyond a doubt that whether or not Dr. Clarke is mis- 
taken as to the cause, he is not mistaken as to the fact that 
American girls and women are in general feeble and sickly, and 
that the fear he expresses with regard to the future degeneracy of 
the race is by no means groundless. 

The Essays are, indeed, perfectly frank in their enumera- 





* The Education of American Girls Considered in a Series of Essays. Edited by 
Anne C. Brackett. New York: Putaams, 1574. 
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tion of the evils which affect the health of American girls, 
and one of the writers contrasts the feeble state of the 
sex in America with the splendid health of English- 
women. It seems to be generally acknowledged that there 
are injurious influences at work in America which are com- 
paratively unknown in England, and that “a thoroughly strong, 
able-bodied woman is almost an unknown ideal to American 
society.” It may be true, as Dr. Holmes has suggested, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is not yet fully acclimated on that continent, 
and the life led there seems to be especially liable to excitement 
and to worry. ‘Thus we read that the chafing and worry of 
American homes is scarcely to be found in Europe, that there is 
no country in the world equal to America “in the irregularity and 
spasmodic nature of the demands which society makes upon its 
women,” that nowhere is life so carelessly dissipated as it is in 
America to-day, that worry lies at the bottom of American de- 
generacy, and that ‘‘ being accustomed to see an attenuated, sickly 
physique in our leading and best-bred families, the eye is mis- 
educated ; we establish a false ideal for women, and become com- 
paratively indifferent to a fine physique in man.” Dr. Clarke 
observes that a large proportion of American women are unable 
properly to discharge maternal functions, a statement which is 
corroborated by another American physician; and Dr. Mitchell, 
‘‘an eminent American physiologist,” writes :— 

“Worst of all, to my mind, most destructive in every way, is the 
American view of female education...... To-day the American 
woman is, to speak plainly, physically unfit for her duties as woman, 
and is perhaps of all civilised females the least qualified to undertake 
those weightier tasks which tax so heavily the nervous system of men. 
She is not fairly up to what Nature asks from her as wife and mother. 
How will she sustain herself under the pressure of those yet more 
exacting duties which now-a-days she is eager to share with man?” 
This passage was quoted by Dr. Maudsley in his recent article in 
the Fortnightly Review (April number), entitled ‘‘ Sex and Educa- 
tion,” a paper which, together with the reply to it by Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, in the Review for May, reviewed at length in these 
columns, should be read by all interested in the controversy. 

There is something very serious indeed in the proofs thus given 
of ‘the not-to-be disputed fact that American women are growing 
into more and more of invalidism with every year.” ‘The writers 
of the essays before us do not attempt to dispute it, but argue 
that the evil is not due to the system of female education, but to 
a variety of preventible causes; and that so far from being 
injurious, a steady course of study is eminently favourable 
to health. One great trouble, it is said, with American girls is 
the indigestible trash they are accustomed to eat; another, the 
stove-heated rooms in which they study; a third, the want of 
regular exercise; a fourth, the foolish style of dress adopted ; 
a fifth, to which allusion has been made already, the extraordinary 
feverishness of American life ; anda sixth, upon which much stress 
is laid, the want of a definite purpose, and that terrible ennui 
which takes all the spring from life. The writers allow that the 
college course should not commence until the constitution is 
formed, and one of them, who is physician at Vassar College, 


remarks that no * girl of fifteen has the poise, the settledness of nerve 


and muscle and brain, to enable her to bear uninjured the immense 
strain that the mere living in such a great family necessitates ;” 
and she alludes feelingly to the ‘* Vassar victims,” whom she has 
seen succumb to the unwonted nervous tax, after a few weeks or 
months of study. 
satisfactory evidence is produced to show that over-much study 
is not at the root of ‘the alleged American degeneracy.” The 
want of wisdom in this respect, as in others, will produce its 
fruit ; but in general—and the statistics of several colleges are 
employed to sustain the statement—the regular discipline of school 
and college has been fouud highly beneficial in a sanitary point 
of view, 

Much is said—and this with the special object of opposing Dr. 
Clarke's views—in favour of co-education, a system adopted at 
Michigan University, Oberlin College, and elsewhere, and stated to 
be perfectly successful. As far as concerns health, it is alleged 
that more young men break down during a college course than 
young women; and Dr. Mahan, President of Oberlin College for 
fifteen years, and President of College faculty-meetings for thirty 
years, is reported to declare that he has never once heard from 
any member of the faculty any intimation that the girls in the 
class were a drag upon the class :— 

“ They invariably keep up, and oftener come out ahead than they lag 
behind. Nor is this more characteristic in one branch of study than 
another. Language, science, philosophy. they grasp as clearly, strongly, 
and comprehensively as men; and as the result of his observation and 
of his experience, which he says,in co-edueation in a higher course of 
study, has perhaps been greater than that of any man in the world, he 





On the whole, however, a large amount of | 


~~ a 
thinks that while it is just as much better for men to be so educated ag 
it is for women, the result to the latter is to make them more practi 
more natural... ... and more readily adaptive to anything life ma: 
demand of them, than any class of women he has ever known, Ale 
in the particular of health, he has carefully observed the effects of 
close and continued study, not only during the course, but in subse. 
quent life; and he will risk his reputation for truthful statements in 
saying that he believes—that he knows—the most careful statistics 
would show among the women who are college graduates, whom he has 
known, a higher standard of health, than among the same number of 
women from any class of society,—working-women, fashionable women, 
or women of merely quiet domestic habits.” F 





Ilis rather clumsily-worded statement would be more important, 
if we knew how far Dr. Mahan’s judgment is to be relied on, 
Enough evidence, however, is brought forward in the volume to 
show that the writers have good grounds for imputing the feeble. 
ness of their sex in America to other causes than study, and we 
believe, with Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, that both in this country 
and in America, ‘the stimulus found in novel-reading, in the 
theatre and ball-room, the excitement which attends a premature 
entry into socicty, the competition of vanity and frivolity, in- 
volve more real dangers to the health of young women than the 
competition for knowledge, or for scientific or literary honours, 
ever has done, or is ever likely to do.” 





+ 
‘se 


MR. BALDWIN BROWN’S “ HIGHER LIF 
In this volume of discourses—discourses which, we may say at 
once, more than sustain the high reputation of their author—Mr, 
Baldwin Brown proposes to himself a two-fold object. In the 
first place, he seeks to maintain the existence of a ‘ higher life” 
as against the materialist philosophers who see in physical action 
not only the instrumental but the one and only cause of all moral 
and intellectual movement, of conscience, of religious emotion and 
hope, of the conflict between passion and duty, of the deliberate 
choice of the will between good and evil. In the second place, he 
strives to instruct and edify those who accept the fact of this life, 
and count it to be their highest duty and privilege to realise it for 
themselves. To many, perhaps to most readers, this part of the 
book will be the more attractive. Weary of a bitter, and as it 
may seem, endless controversy about propositions which to them 
are of axiomatic truth, they turn with delight to those serener re- 
gions which the clamours of profane debate do not disturb. Those 
to whom Christian experience is a reality are naturally impatient 
of questions which, unless all that experience is a delusion, answer 
themselves ; and they may complain, not wholly without reason, 
that the more active and able of their teachers busy themselves 
with these, to the exclusion of more profitable subjects. Mr. 
Baldwin Brown is not open to any such reproach. He says much 
of the spiritual life as viewed from the standing-point of Christian 
belief, and says it not only with much power, but with a certain 
manliness and freedom from conventionality which such exposi- 
tions do not always possess. If in the few remarks that we have 
to make upon this volume we pass by this class of discourses, it 
| is not because we fail to appreciate the depth and truth of their 
| thought, or the justice and eloquence of the language in which 
they are expressed, it is because reasons sufliciently obvious in- 
duce the critic to deal with argumentative rather than devotional 





| subjects, 


| . . . . . 
| ‘The preacher naturally begins with discussing the relation 
| between Christian belief in the divine origin of man and 
divine purposes concerning him, and the theories by which modern 


science in the persons of some of its most eminent teachers seeks 
to account for his existence. He naturally occupies that position of 
suspense which in this matter is the only safe, it may be said, the 
only possible ground for a rational believer. ‘* There 18 no 
antipathy,” he says, “‘or even, I venture to think, natural an- 
tipathy, between evolution and a sound Christian philosophy ;” 


and again :— 

“ An intelligible theory of evolution seems to demand a forecasting 
intelligence behind it. We seem to be brought face to face with a far- 
| secing mind and a far-reaching will, when we catch the first sign of an 
outward and upward pressure in the primal matter of the Creation, 
which through innumerable ascending stages was to issue forta at last 
in the human race.” 

‘The whole sermon, in short, is a very able argument on behalf 
of the thesis that the faith in the Divine origin and government of 
the universe is capable of assimilating, so to speak, even those 
theories of science which seem most alien to it. One great diffi- 
culty, however, seems to us to remain untouched, a difficulty 
which becomes even more pressing when we consider the kindred 
theory of evolution in morals. Will the men of science allow 
that the evolution has unfolded its last result, that the develop- 





* The Hiyher Life: its Realitu, Experience, and Destiny. Py James 
B.A. London: Henry 8S. King and Co, 1874 
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t has reached its full perfection? Or, if man has grown in the 
_ out of the ascidian, will he yet grow in the future into some 
being at present inconceivable to us, but certainly excelling what 
we are as We excel the zoophyte ? But then, what becomes of 
our relation to the Divine Humanity of the Son of God? How 
ll be in His image, when our own type shall have 
been so utterly changed? Nor do those who reject the belief 
in this Divine Humanity escape from the difficulty. The 
Unitarian looks upon Christ as the ideal of all that man 
ought to be or can be. Can he believe that in some 
age the growth of our race will have dwarfed this Ideal into 
something utterly small and mean? And in morals, again. An 
unchangeable moral law is a postulate of any faith which recognizes 
a Divine government of the world. But if our morals have 
grown out of instincts, are not these instincts stillat work? Must 
they not continue to modify that which they have made? Will 
there then come a day when the Commandments and the Sermon 


can we sti 


| seems to me to lio in the idea, that we men stand on the threshold of 
| the higher, the spiritual development of life in this universe; that till 

now the vast Creation has been groaning and travailing in pain together ; 
| slowly wrestling itself so to speak out of chaos into cosmos, slowly taking 
| shape and dress to fit it to bs the theatre of the higher unfoldings of 
life. And now in the end of the world of physical groaning and travail 
| man appears. His form is the highest product of the energy which has 
shaped the creature, while there is breathed into him a spirit which 
relates him directly to God, and to the spiritual sphere. With us 
begins a new development of being; in man a spiritual ordor appears ; 
an order destined to fill the universe, and to outlast eternity. And 
here, on the very threshold of this higher order, the key to its constitu- 
tion, the instrument of its progress, at once the law and the inspiration 
of its life, lies a great act of sacrifice ; the sacrifice of the only-begotten 
Son of God, that man, and all that is to grow out of man for the uni- 
verse and through eternity, might be saved.” 


It may seem, however, idle to speculate on the destiny of beings 
possibly existing elsewhere, when, if we are to accept the popular 
theology, a darkness so horrible shrouds the destiny of the beings 
with whom we are acquainted. Redemption, if it is to be limited as 
the formal creeds of the Churches limit it, is scarcely a blessing to 





on the Mount shall have become obsolete and absurd? — It is clear 
that there may be concessions demanded of us which would leave 
us nothing worth keeping. 

The third of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s sermons, on ‘“ The Atheistic 
Life,” is peculiarly able. He draws a remarkable parallel between 
the tone of thought regarding the value of life as we find it in the 
last age of Paganism, and as it is expressed in our own days by 
some of our latest philosophizers. It is a strange, yet explicable 
paradox, that life loses its value to men precisely as the belief gains 
ground among them that there is nothing beyond it to which they 
can look forward. So it was to Romans like Otho, so it is now to 
those who preach the doctrine of Euthanasia. The subject is 
continued in the following discourse on ‘‘ The Meaning of Re- 
demption,” which sets forth, in contrast to Materialist theories, 
the Christian belief in a Love which is at work to redeem and 
regenerate the world. We must quote the concluding passage of 
what is a very eloquent and noble vindication of the faith which 
refuses to believe that man is nothing more than the most compli- 
cated, and therefore the most suffering of living organisms :— 

“The struggle for life which rules in the lower spheres of the Creation 
becomes transformed, transfigured, when it enters the human; it is 
thenceforth through God’s redeeming touch a struggle to comfort, to 
cherish, and to bless. Man, lifting up his head as he emerges from the 
material order of Creation, and becomes consciously a spirit, with a 
spirit’s burden of duties and destinies, is met by God with a Gospel 
which unveils to him the deepest mystery of spiritual being, which 
teaches him how to grow rich by giving, strong by serving, wise by 
teaching, blessed by blessing; while it opens for him a field for the 
expansion of his being, and for the development of his relations with 
God and with his fellows, which will remain boundless through 
eternity. To unfold the mystery of the Divine life, this life of love, 
Redemption was essential. Therefore I say that man is a being born to 
be redeemed, and that Redemption is presupposed in the whole struc- 
ture and constitution of our world. And this vision of humanity at rest 

at last in the arms of love, they tell me, is a dream, a fable baseless as 
the legend of Utopia. Well, I confess that I recognise that Utopia 
joyfully as ‘the city which hath foundations,’ the ‘fatherland’ of my 
spirit, which has the deepest instincts and the most passionate longings 
of universal humanity for its witness, the whole development of his- 
tory for its harbinger, the Bible for its prophet, God for its founder, and 
Christ for its king.” 

The three concluding sermons of the volume bear the titles of 
‘The Resurrection of Man,” ‘The Destiny of the Creature,” 
and the ‘*The Destiny of Man.” ‘The first of these is an 
excellent summary of the argument on what is certainly the 


mankind, ninety-nine hundreths of whom it negatively dooms to 
perdition. Mr. Baldwin Brown deals with this subject in a few pages 
which forma fitting conclusion to a volume distinguished throughout 
by candour, by breadth of thought, and by courage. He refuses 
to dogmatise, indeed, with the Universalists as he refuses to dog- 
matise with the Calvinists ; but the fittest words which he can find 
to sum up his faith are those which may well justify our very 
widest hopes :—‘‘ ANp I, 1r I BE LIFTED UP FROM THE EARTH, 
WILL DRAW ALL MEN UNTO ME.” 
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very eloquent, and we are quits prepared to bolieve that Winander 
is a peorless lake; but even in Mincing Lane one could not be recon- 
ciled to tha * peopling ” of “echoes,” and one would remember to have 
heard that it rains occasionally in the Lake Country. Tho enthusiastic 
little book is protty and pleasant, and everybody who goes for a sail on 
Winandermere will get a great deal more enjoyment out of his excursion 
with Mr. Prior’s aid than without it. 

Turns of the Wheel: a Novel. By L. and B. Raban. (Charing-Cross 
Publishing Company.)—If the new publishing company can succeed 
in doing that which individual publishers have vainly attempted—7.e., 
in forcing one-volume novels upon the circulating libraries—it will 
accomplish a meritorious act, and enable many writers to secure being 
read by the public who have no chance under tho three-volume 
system. In tho present instance, we have in Turns of the Wheel 
a fairly interesting, fairly well-written story, with nothing very 


remarkable to recommend it, but which fulfils the conditions of 





cardinal question of historical Christianity. Here we may note 
the lucid way in which the preacher develops a hint of Mr. 
Maurice's as to the true meaning of the words ‘sown in corrup- | 
tion.” In ** The Destiny of Man,” he deals with one of the most | 
difficult of the questions to which the discoveries of science com- 
pel the attention of the theclogian. What of the other worlds, in 
comparison to which our earth is but an insignificant speck ? Are 
they also the theatre of actions such as we believe the world to be 
the scene? We are in such absolute ignorance of almost all the 
conditions of the problem, that a satisfactory answer is impossible. | 
What Mr. Brown says is, at all events, an able and honest 








attempt :— 
“The difficulty has been met by doubting the need. It is said that 
man may quite probably be the only transgressor in the universe ; the | 
only being needing this special provision for his rescue from the ruin of 
a fall. Then comes in the question which I have already glanced at. | 
Dare we regard Redemption as a special provision; a scheme devised 
by love to meet what might bo tegarded as an accidental defect in a 
universal plan—one world only out of so many myriads falling into sin 
and straits? I feel no hesitation about the answer. Redemption must 
be, as I have said, the means of the very loftiest development of which 
a finite being is capable. It establishes at once between God and 
its subjects a bond, closer, stronger, dearer, than can possibly exist out 
of its pale. It must then in the nature of things lie near to the heart 
of God’s plan of universal government; it must bo the key to the 
spiritual order in all the worlds. The only fair way out of tho difficulty | 


| looking out of a window—in a retrospective sense. 


| and the intermediate vicissitudes do not really matter; 


| Bryce (J.) and Munn (D.), Elements of Eaclid, 12mo 


existence of books of its kind. It is capable of affording the reader 
some not unseasonable amusement for an hour or two, according to 
whether he reads quickly or slowly, in tracing the fortunes of 
Margaret Goldthorpe—who is introduced to him, on her wedding- 
morning, when, like Mr. Pickwick, as he surveyed Goswell Street, she is 
Of course there is 
nothing tragic in the moderate interest excited by the young lady, 
because we know from the beginning that {she is comfortably married, 
but the story is 
not ill contrived. Padded out to three volumes, it would have been 
unreadable. 
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| NEW WORKS by Professor Revss, 


...(Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 3/6 | 


(Johnstone, Hunter, & Co) 1/6} 


Dr. BusHwert, Pro 
Urserwes, Dr. Sroucuton, and the Autor of * The Eclipse of 
Faith.” 





APOSTOLIC AGE. By Epwarp Revss, Professor in the Theol 
and in the Protestant Semiuary of Strasburg. With Preface and Ne whe 4 
W. DALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s each. 7 


From the ATHEN£UM, September 12:—“ The book comprehends a 
be expected from the historian of Apostolical theology. It is full and ie cola 
The author writes excellently and eloquently. The spirit and tone of a ting. 
interpreter inspire confidence in the reader, who feels that he has to do with 2 
man who has pondered long and earnestly upon the topics he discusses. Heis 
clear, eloquent, discriminating, impartial.” =a 


FORGIVENESS and LAW: Grounded in Principles Inter- 
preted by Human Analogies. By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D., Author of “ Nature. 
and the Supernatural,” * The Vicarious Sacrifice,’ &c. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 

*,* In this work Dr. Bushnell sets forth the new views he now holds on the 

Atonement, modifying those expressed in “ The Vicarious Sacrifice.” 


Now ready, complete in Two Vols. royal 8yo. 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present. 
Time. By Dr. FrigpRIcH UEBERWEG, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Kiingsberg. Translated by Prof. George Morris, A.M. ith 
Additions by the Translator ; by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and 
American Philosophy; and by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. L—ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


EXAMINER :—“ Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English- 
speaking students want. Inno work of the same compass is so much positive in- 
struction given concerning the more important philosophical systems, and from 
none, on the whole, can so undistorted an impression be gained of the course of 


| human thought.” 


True to her Trust; or, Womanly past Question, 3 vols Cr 8VO.......++.4 (Tinsley) 31/6 


Tupper (M. F.), Select Miscellaneous Poems, cr 8V0......++++ oo 
Wesley (John) in Company with High Churchmen, er 8v¢ 
White (G. C.), Meditations on the Song of Songs, 12mo... 
Wilberforce's Practical View of Christianity, 12mo (Johns 


(Gall & Inglis) 3/6 
(J. Hodges) 1/6 












12,000 SHARES of £5 EACH, upon which £2 10s is CALLED UP) of the 
oe COLLIERY 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Nominal Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
The Colliery has been under the Company's management since August, 1873, and 
dividends declared up to 30th June lastat the rate of about 16 per cent. perannum. 


COMPANY (Limited). | 


A large sum of money has been expended in the improvement of the property, | 


and the out-put increased from 170 tons to 450 tons per diem. 


Prospectus, with Forms of Application, and every information can be obtained | 


at the Offices of the Company, 152 Fenchurch Street, London; the Leicestershire 
Banking Company, Leicester; and the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
London ; or will be forwarded by post. 

Payments will be as follows:—£1 on application; £1 10s on allotment, and the 
remainder by instalments, if necessary. Calls made only on three months’ notice, 
and not to exceed 10s per share.—By order of the Board, 

152 Fenchurch Street,September 11, 1874. JOHN BATTEN, Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER RevieEw.—“ It may be recommended to students of Philosophy 
with ali confidence as an admirable text-book.” 


The CHURCH of the REVOLUTION. By John Stoughton, 
D.D. Being the Fifth and Concluding Volume of “ The Ecclesiastical History 
of England.” 8vo, price 128. 

JOHN BULL:—* We have read every word of it with satisfaction. Werecommend 
the volume in the frankest spirit, and wish it a wide circulation within the Ohureh 
as well as without.” ; 

*,* The preceding volumes comprise, ‘The Church of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth,” 2 vols., 28s; and * The Church of the Restoration,” 2 vols., 25s, 


SECOND EDITION. 

The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE INFERRED 
from ITSELF. By HeNry RoGERs, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &. 
8yo, price 12s. 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER :—“ One of the ablest and most rational defences of the 


superhuman origin of the Bible ever written. The author's candour and impar- 
tiality are no less remarkable than his clear and impressive style.” 


| London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Paternoster Row. 





THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 


The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

Tho Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


| 





THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DomviLLe, LAWRENCE, and GRAnAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL, after the Summer Vacation, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. He prepares boys, 
between the ages of ten and seventeen, for the Public 
Schools and Univerities; for Matriculation at the | 


OYAL 


London University, and the Local Examinations of | STRATIONS will be given:— 

1, Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S, _ {day evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 8. 
Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R8. 
. By bal 5 omy W. Smyth, M.A., Collection of Specimens. 


Oxford and Cambridge. His course of Education is 


University of Edinburgh ean receive as 9. Mechanical Drawing. 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. ‘at 
During the Twenty-fourth Session, 1874-75, 

| will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 


5 A 
By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. | 


of MINES. WO COURSES of LECTURES on 

GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
commencing Wednesday, October 7, and terminating 
at Easter, 1875. The other Course is given on Thurs- 


which 


The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 


Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
, given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 


R.S., Chairman, 











By Rey. J. H. Edgar, M.A. JURE AERATED WATERS.— 





| 
also adapted for the Occupations of Commercial Life, | 2. Metallurgy. 
or of any active, practical Profession. His house is now 3. 
thoroughly repaired and greatly enlarged, possessing | 4, Mineralogy. 
ample accommodation ; and adjoining it, is one of the | 5. Mining. 
best playgrounds in Brighton. | 6, Geology. 
7. Applied Mechanics. 
| 8. Physics. 


AX HONORARY GRADUATE of the | | 


BOARDERS ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
attending Classes there. 

Apply to “ SIGMA,” care of Mr, Andrew Elliott, 17 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


| gts —An EXPERIENCED 
TUTOR, who intends to winter in the South of 
France, is PREPARED to TAKE CHARGE of a 
PUPIL. Good References. 
Address * B.A.,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 





The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 


| is £30 in one sum, on entrance; or two annual pay- 


ments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 


London, 8. W. 
TRENUAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Note.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the instruction in Chemistry, 
Physics, Applied Mechanics, and Natural History will 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhibition Road, 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | South Kensington. 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Btreet, W. 


| 





\ R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
4 NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 





| ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and’ 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

| London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
| Street, Cavendish Sauare. 
| ccmmueoens ih 7 ———— 
| EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
| PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
| pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, retreshing, 
| and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


LosT FOR LOVE, 
By M. E. BRADDON, 


Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &., &c., 
1 the Libraries and at the Booksellers, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





Is now ready, at al 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 








BOTHWELL: & Tragedy. Second Edition. Crown Syo, 12s 6a 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 

POEMS and BALLADS. Foolscap 8vo, 9s. 

NOTES on “ POEMS and BALLADS,” and on REVIEWS. 8vyo, 1s 
The QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Foolscap 8vo, 5s, 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

ASONG of ITALY. Foolscap 8vo, 3s 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. With Facsimile Paintings, Svo, 163. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 80, 10s 6d. 

UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ODE on the PROCLAMATION of the FRENCH REPUBLIC. Demy §Syo, 1s. 





—_— 


QUIDA’S NOVELS.—UNIFORM EDITION. 


Each complete in 1 volume crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 
PUCE;; his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS, and other Stories. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
IDALIA: a Romance, 
CHANDOS: a Novel. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. 
TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. 
STRATHMORE ; or, Wrought by his Own Hand. 
HELD in BONDAGE;; or, Granville de Vigne. 
PASCAREL. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 








SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH SEAS. By Charles 
WARREN STODDARD. With nesrly 30 Engravings on Wood, drawn by Wallis 
Mackay. Crown 8yo, cloth extra gilt, 7s 6d. 





In crown 4to, with a COPIOUS INDEX, 700 pages, cloth gilt, 38s, Large-Paper, 60s. 
ORIGINAL LISTS of PERSONS of QUALITY, Emigrants, 


Religious Exiles, Political Rebels, Serving-men Sold for a Term of Years, 
Apprentices, Children Stolen, Maidens Pressed, and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700. 
Localities where they formerly Lived in the Mother-Country, Names of the 
Ships in which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From MSS. 
preserved in the State-Paper Department of Her Majesty's Public Record Office, 
England. Edited by JoHuN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 





LINTON’S (Mrs. E. LYNN) TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. Sixth Edition, small 80, with a New 
Preface, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


CHAPMAN’S PLAYS, Complete, from the Original 
Quartos, including those Dramas in which he was only partly concerned. 
Edited, with Notes, by Ricuanp HERNE SHEPHERD. Crown S$vyo, with Portrait- 
Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir, by WiILttAM GirrorD. Edited by 
Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, each 6s. 


MARLOWE’S WORKS; including his Translations. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


MASSINGER’S PLAYS. From Gifford’s Text, with the 
addition of the Tragedy of “ Believe as You List.” Edited by Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8¥0, cloth extra, 6s. 


SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life and | 
Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Edi- | 
tions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c, ; 
with a Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with 10 beautifully 
executed Portraits and Scenes from h’‘s Plays, 7s 6d. 








CAROLS of COCKAYNE: Vers de Societe descriptive of 
London Life. By HENRY S. Leign. Third Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
by Alfred Concanen. Crown $vo, cloth extra gilt, 5s. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The BARBER’S CHAIR, and 


other Stories. Now for the first time published. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Stee! Portrait, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 





MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth | 
Century; including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Austin Dobson, Jean Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. 8. C., 
Landor, Henry S. Leigh, and many others, Edited by H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 


With their Ages, the | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. 


B 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ the 
“All but Lost,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIzABETH Cooper, Author 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c. 2 vols, 
8vo. [Wow ready. 


NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, The 
GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 


Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols.8vo. [Now ready. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes, in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W 
STaMer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. [Yow ready. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM (MESMERISM) and 
ARTIFICIAL SOMNAMBULISM; being a Complete and Practical Treatise on 
that Science, and its application to Medical Purposes; followed by Observa- 
tions on the Afiinity existing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, Ancient and 
Modern, By the Countess C—— pe Sr. DOMINIQUE. 1 vol., 786d. [Now ready. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 





G. A. Henn 
March to Magdala 
[Now ready, 


FAIRS. By THomMAs Frost, Author of “Half-Hours with the Early 
Explorers.” 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baven Paircuarp, 


Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent." With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 


“ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORTOMLEY ESTATE. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppett,. 


Author of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c., &¢,. 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TRUE to HER TRUST; or, Womanly Past Question. 


The Initial Devices by F. W. Wappy. In 3 vols. (Yow ready. 





LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartny,. 
Author of “ My Enemy's Daughter,” “A Fair Saxon,” &c. In 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 
BROWN as a BERRY. By Georce Dovetas. In 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 
CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. * By A. C. 
Sampson, In 3 vels. [Now ready. 


A HEART WELL WON; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfleld. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [ow ready. 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry 


Be_cuer. In 3 vols. Now ready. 
y. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance, By the 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frayx Usnuer, Author of 


*“ The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru, 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Roserr 


JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


— ROYAL, DRURY LANE,.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday AMY ROBSART and JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 
Mr. Creswick, Messrs. H. Sinclair, Terriss, Wright, &c.; Miss Wallis, Mesdames 
Cicely Nott. Vaughan, &c. Messrs. B. Wright, F. Evans, &c.; Mesdames Coveney, 
Vaughan, Hodson. After the Drama on Thursday a BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 
in which Miss Kate Vaughan will appear. To conclude with NOBODY IN 








| LONDON. On Saturday next, September 26, RICHARD C(CZLUR DE LION. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRITIE L, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


72 CITY, 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 

ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 

excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from al] parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 
tables). 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 





The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, éc., &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
‘CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


As 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 








New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, | 
London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


tion of letters. 


RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC | ances effected in all parts of the world 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 


NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES st d in 


* ae 
ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, HENIX FIRE Lom 
R ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, P orren, bard 


Street and Charing Cross, Lond —Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlement Insur. 


GEORGE WILLIA 
Secretaries 1 ;oHN J. BROOMPIEE 





Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 





fashion. 


TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 





Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT 








Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 

21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

EA AND  PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pr d by Connoi 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


McCALL’S 

AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 

In 3-lb. and 4-lb. Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
‘Met with universal approval."—7Zimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





F The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. | 
ies atabies (aD eel i 3 ee tlare 

| 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA.,| 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— | 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”’—Food, | 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. | 
4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the ane Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
3 The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zvizabeth Lazenby.” | 





Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
(jy &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 


| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


LJOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—Prevention of Weakness.—Whenever | 


circumstances produce impure blood, lessen the force 
or in any way disarraoge the balance of circulation, 
stagnation takes place in the lungs, and consumption 
or other formidable syniptoms discover themselves. 
Let Holloway's remedies be tried on the first feelings 


| of debility, or on the first annoyance of a dry, hacking 


cough. After the chest, both before and behind, has 
been fomented with warm brine, and the skin has been 
dried with a towel, the Ointment should be well rubbed, 
twice a day, upon the chest and between the shoulders ; 
and the Pills should be taken in alternative doses, to 
purify the blood and cleanse the system, without 
weakening it, or rousing or aggrayatiog nervous 
irritation. 


colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 3 : I 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest | taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Fo 


puRkex and INDIAN CARPETS, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


VINEGAR, 

of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 


SAUCE. 


rs “ The only Good Sauce.” 


and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


| free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 61; postage free. 


IN W a 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 


JENNINGTON ana C O's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS ¢. 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- | enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 19 toa 


per cent. 


PENNINGTON and ©O., 3 RB 
Buildings, London, E.C. oyal Exchange 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Fleet Street, London. ‘ 

Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 .,, 
Income for the past year boty Saag ~ ae 
Amount paid on death to December last .., 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 





CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE BOYAL | 3) ipo mod 
FAMILY, ‘ . 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


iw a2 Gutta 68S 
ANK of SOULH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847... 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adeiaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 

apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.G. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
| office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
| travellers by the overland route. 
| They undertake the agency of parties connected with 

India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their offics. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY (established 1334), 1 King William 
Street, London, E.C. 

JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 

WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy 

Chairman. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | John Jackson, M.D. 
‘The Hon. James Byng. James Joseph Mackenzie, 
Heury Walford Green, Esq. 

Sq. Sir Roland M. S:ephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, Esq. | Chas.F reville Surtees, Esq 
Actuary and Secretary—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 
The 39th Annual Report, Valuations, and Balance- 

Sheet, fur the year 1872, may bo had on application as 
| above. 




















Very low rates of premium. Annual cash bonuses. 
Income in 1872, £162,604, Accumulated fand, £967,709. 
Cash bonus at each of the last ten annual divisions 
of profit 50 per cent., or one-half of each year’s premium, 
| returned to the assured, as shown in the following 
examples :— 
Age in| Sum Original Pre- Reduced 
Policy. | Assured. | mium, Premium. 











20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,000 248 4 12 42 
40 1.000 3110 0 1515 0 





V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILL E and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
| Belfast ; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
[Be spor 2 aren eae een Ie 
| he PROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY .—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
| CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


Diy BURGESS and SON'S 





Original and Superior . 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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—MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 

¢ Memoir of the Princess Chariotte—Forster’s Life of Dickens— 
Brief 4 Var “Somerville—Autobiography of Dr. Guthrie—Autobio- 
Memoirs of F * - Sse rt Mill—Chesney’s Essays in Military Biography— 
graphy fr f John of Barneveld—Memoir of T. T. Lynch—Autobio- 
“Motley’s °C Vi. Campanella—Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon 111.—Hazlitt’s 
graphy of A Charles and Mary Lamb—Life of Albany Fonblanque— 
‘Remains of Vis. Barbauld— Worthies of All Souls, by Montagu Burrows 
Memoir vy, Lette rs of Sir Gilbert Elliot—Life of Thomas Wentworth, 
SV srafford by Miss Cooper—Planché’s The Conqueror and his 
Ear set$ ao Die moir of Sara Coleridge—Life of Bishop Patte- 
Compano tg Yonge—My Recollections, by Lord William Lennox 
ac | sedate Life of Gregory the Seventh—Memnsir of Archibald 
a he—Hayward’s Biographical Essays, Third Series—Joan of 
oy Mrs ‘Bray—Memoirs of Cherubini, by E. Bellasis—Life of 
a“ A ron “de y Recke Volmerstein—Life of Ignatz Moscheles—Life 
ooWilliam Carstares, by R. HW. Story—Life of Rev, William Ellis, by 
H) Gog_—fRemin iscences of Col. Stuart—Life of Dr. Johnson, by Alexander 
Wai —Recolle ctions of Sir George B. LD’ Estrange— Memoirs of Sir James 
Main Life of George Grote—Histury of Two Queens, by W. 
i IDiton—Life of Dean Alford—Lancashive Worthies, by Francis 
Espinasse— Life of Bishop Grant by Grace Ramsay—Life of Professor 
Si me—Life of Louisa of f russia, by E. HM. Hudson—Hosack's Mary 
rane of Scots, Vol. 11.—Me moir of Henry Beyle—Autobiographical 
Recollections, by J. F. Clarke—Life of Dr. John Dalton, by Dr, Lonsdale ; 


and several other Recent Memoirs. 








RECENT VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Round the World, by Lady Avonmore—A Summer in Spain, by Mrs. 
Ramsay—Adventures in Morocco, by Dr. Rohlfs—Through Russia, by 
Mrs. Guthrie—By Sea and by Land, by H. A. Merewether—Through 
Normandy, by Mrs. Macquoid—Spain and the Spaniards, by Azamat 
Batuk—Praivie and Forest, by Parker Gillmore—Campaigning on the 
Oxus, by J. A. MacGahan—Swiss Allmends, by Re ve F. B. Zincke— 
Sketches in Italy, by J. A, Symonds— The V alleys of 1 ‘rol, by Miss Busk 
—Waller’s Six Weeks in [celand—The Mishmee Hills, by 1. T. Cooper 
—From Indus to Tigris, by H. M. Belhew—On Holy Ground, by Edwin 
Hodder—Schweinfiirth’s Travels in Central A frica— Dahomey, by J. A. 
Sketchley—The Naturali-t in Nicaragua, by T. Belt—The Harz 
Mountains, by H. Blackburn — Criss-Cross Journeys, by Gr. W. 
Thornlury—The Wild North Land, by Captain Butler—A W tater 
in Morocco, hy Amelia Perrier—Markham’s Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s 
Bay—In the Holy Land, by Rev, Andrew Thomson—On the _Road to 
Khiva, by David Ker—South hy West, edited by Canon Kingsley— 
Searches for Summer, by C. Home Douglas—Tramps in the Tyrol, by H. 
B. Pritchavrd—A frican Sketch- Book, by Winwood Reade— Winter at the 
Ttalian Lakes—Hellwald’s Russians in Central Asia—A_ Voyage to 
Spitzhergen, by John C. Wells—and many other Lecent Works of Travel 
and Adventure. 

All the Best Recent Works in Religion, Philosophy, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, are also in circulation: Fresh Cop‘es are added as the demand increases : 
and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 








First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postige-free on application. 
All the Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barron Arcape, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE MANCHESTER PHILOSOPHER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, with Portrait. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DALTON, F.RS. 


IP'y HENRY LONSDALE, Y.D. 
Being the Fifth Series of “ The Worthies of Cumberland.” 


“The great charm ol this biography is that it deals quite as much with the man 
as with the philosopher, and the hamanity of the book will win the sympathies of 
the general reader quite as surely as the scientific reader will be won by the philo- 
sophy. All intelligent persons will be charmed by both......Samples of a book so 
delightful in its contents and treatment will be worth a world of comment or 
description...... The latest and best life of worthy John Dalton,"—Atheneum. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Lugate. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 
HE ACADEMY, of Saturdays, September 19 and September 
26, will contain Verbatim Reporis of the Addresses of the President and of 
the Presidents of the Various Sections as well as Abstracts of all the more impor- 
tant Communications made to the Congress. Price 4d, free by post 44d. 
W. G. Surri, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., and by order of al! Booksellers 
and Newsmen, 





FPOURNAY CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

_ WEEK (4d, or by post 44d.) for View of the Choir—Architectural Sketches— 
Ancient Meta) - Workers— Hospitals that Kill—East-London Railway—Scotti-h 
Domestic Style—Architecture on Deeside—On Puzzolana—Vaulting, &c.—1 York 
Street, W.C. (46 Catherine Street after the 29th). 


JUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.— All 
J AUTHORS desirous of bringing their WORKS under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
freater part of England twice a year. call on all the principal Educational Estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom. and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, 
all Books committed to the:r care.—G Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 





HENRY S. KING AND CO.’s LIST. 





TWO NEW POEMS BY MR. TENNYSON. 





Sce VOLUME IV. of “ THE CABINET EDITION” of 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS, 


IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
VOLUME IV., completing the POEMS. [Next week, 


CONTAINING :—In the Garden at Swainston—The Voice and the Peak— 
Lucretius—The Charge of the Light Brigade—Northern Farmer, Old Style— 
Northern Farmer, New Style—The Window—Experiments, &c. 


With an Illustration, “In the Garden at Swainston.” 





TWO NEW POEMS BY MR. TENNYSON. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


A NIMAL MECHANISM; or, Aérial and Terrestrial Locomo- 
tion. By E.J. Maney, Professor of the College of France; Member of 
the Academy of Medicine, Paris. Crowa 8vo, with 117 Llustrations, cloth, 

5s. (/mmediately. 


*,* Being Volume XI. of “ The Internativnal Scientific Series.” 








a" JNETTES ; on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study. Family Reading, and Private 

Devotion. By the Rev. Tuomas Moore, Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 

Maidstone. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. (ast ready. 











CHEAP EDITION of “JOHN GREY’S MEMOIRS.” 
OHN GREY (of Dilston): Memoirs. By his Daughter, 


JOSEPHINE E. BuTLer Crown 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 

“It is not a mere story of success or genius, as far removed as a fairy- 
tale from the experience and imitation of ordinary people ; but it is, if we 
only allow it to be sc, an incentive and exemplar to all of us.""—7Zimes. 





rPHE ASHANTEE WAR. A Popular Narrative. By the 
“ DAILY NEWs'" SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“Trustworthy and readable, and well-fitted to serve its purpose as a 
popular narrative......... The Daily Nes’ Correspondent secures interest 
chiefly by bringing together suggestive incidents, and by clearing up points 
that his readers would naturally be desirous of knowing.”"—L.caminer. 








Immediately will be published. 


thee PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. With an 
Introduction, Copious Notes, and Index. By W. G. Brooke, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 





Third Edition, just ready. 
IX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS — 1850-1872. 
Annotated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Burrister-at-Law. Crown 8yo, cloth, 93. 
“A very timely and important publication. It brings into one view the 
great judgments of the last twenty years, which will constitate the 
unwritten law of the English Establishment."—Jritish Quarterly Review. 





Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
TPHE EUROPEAN in INDIA. A Handbook of Practical 


Information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, re- 
lating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &c. By 
Epwunp C. P. Hutt. With a MEDICAL GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS, 
Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Pre- 
servation and Regulation of their Health. To which is added. a Supplement 
on the Management of Children in India. By R.S. Marr, M.D, F.R.C.S.E.,, 
late Deputy-Corouer of Madras. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, (Just ready. 


fPHE MEDICAL GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of their Health. Witha Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. By R. S. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy-Coroner 
of Madras. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s 6d, [Just out, 








TWO NEW VOLUMES of POEMS. 


mete and other Poems. By ALiison HuGues. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, (Just ready. 


(/mmediately. 


| ‘omen By Avcustus Tayior. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Second Editior. 
HE HIGHER LIFE; its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 
By the Rey. J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“A volume of sermons of no ordinary character...... Full of earnest 
expositions of truth set forth with great eloquence.”—Aock, 








Sixth Edition. 
he DINNERS; how to Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. By Mary Hooper. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


“To read this book gives the reader an appetite...... Some of the receipts 
are excellent "—Noles and (Queries. 


NEW NOVELS. 


1. 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of * Bressant.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


[/mmediately. 





IL. 
WOMAN’S A RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. 
By PHILIP SHELDON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[At evcry Library, 

“The novel is one of great power, and bears witness to the author's fertility of 
invention and power of working out, in the minutest details, a very original plot 
eccese Miss Rudd's love and care for the twice-deceived wife are very well brought out, 
and not only are the conversations very clever, but in some j assages the writing is 
far beyond the average.”"—Jokn Bull. 








HENRY &. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS OF THE LATE M. GUIZOT. 
The HISTORY of CIVILISATION, from the Fall of the 


Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W. Hazuirr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In 3 vols. 
post Syo, 3s 6d each vol. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640. 


Translated by W. HAz.iTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ORIGIN of REPRESENTATIVE 


GOVERNMENT in EUROPE. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MONE; or, the Fall of the Republic and the Restoration 


of the Monarchy in England in 1660. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 








NEW EDITION, now ready. 


The HANA: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 


Evincing Design, and Illustrating the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By Sir CHARLES BELL, 
K.G.H.. F.B.S.L. and E. Ninth Edition, preceded by an Account of the Author's Researches in the 


Nervous System. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 93. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MASON’S ENGLISH COURSE, 


Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth, a NEW EDITION (the Nineteenth) of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 3y C. P. Mason, B.A. F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
With important Additions relating to the History and Development of the English Language, and a Copious 
Index. 

Without any material alteration of the original plan and scope of the work, this edition has been revised 
throughout, and in great part rewritten, The object kept in view bas been to exhibit ina clear and accurate 
form not only the present phase of our language, but also the way in which English has come to be what it 
is, as regards its elements, its forms, and its constructions. 





Price 1s 6d, cloth. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Junior Classes. 
Price 8d, cloth. 


h 
FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for YOUNG LEARNERS. 


(A Book for Children.) 





G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


By JOSEPH BICKERSTETH MAYOR, M.A, 


Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, crown Svo, pp. 244, cloth, 9s. 
ROcKs AHEA D; 
) 
Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


Just published, richly bound in cloth and gold, price 7a 6d; or real morocco antique, price 21s. 
THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 

WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, London; and Edinburgh. 





Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE jo, OCTOBER will 
contain a Novel, entitled **A SEA CHANGELING,” by the Author of * Olive 
Varcoe ;’ and a Tale, entitled “IN THE RUE FROIDE,” by KATHARINE S. 
MACQUOID, author of ** Patty.” The Works of Fiction inthe NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE are begun and ended in the Number in which they appear. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of beat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the tire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establisiments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 





——— eee 
HOTOGRAPHS of every description, 
—Collections of Photographs, &c., completed, 
collated, mounted, titled, and properly bound, 
MARION and Co., 22 Soho Square, London. 


APPIN and WE 
M A 1 SPOONS and seams” BB's 


are guaranteed to last for 2U years. A wri 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and hen” 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
M APPL ttt WEBB’s 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possi 
uality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street Wee 
nd, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
’ 


London. 

> pee ~ quae = oe 
N APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for | 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £13 
a gee — 77, -_ 78 Oxford Street, West 
ind, and Mansion-House Buildi F 
London. ~— Seay, 


ot a a ag —————— es 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTs, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very beet choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
xford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
Buildings, Poultry, London. —— 





V APPIN and WEBB’S 

a PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order 
and bas a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


\ AP??iz and WEBB 
i' Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. ‘ 
76, 77.and 78 Oxford Street, West En 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, sya 
AF Pi DB and WEBB’S 
i SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e, &c.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Shvuw-roomsee 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 

ii Costly I'lustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

76, 77, and 73 Oxford Street, West End, and 

Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 

Works, Sheffield. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. P 


| ew GENTLEMEN,.—H. J. NICOLL'S 

Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 
from Three Guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
with Registered Pockets, 203 aud 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
42s. 


y OR BOYS.—II. J. NICOLUL’S Sea-side 

Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 

of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 

materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suite, 

in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2is, Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s, 


rok LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S 
; Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloona, 31s 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 21s, Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 
configuration. Promenade and Lfouse Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 














W OUD - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect aud exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREST, LONDON, W. 
INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, and PULMONARY 
COMPLAINTS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S 
§ a dR ER COCOA. 

Highly nutritious, easily digest2d, and palatable. 
Admirably adapted for delicate persons of all ages. 
Tins from Is 6d to 21s. Wholesale and retail by the 
Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE'S CELEBRATED COUGH 
LINCTUS, a sure and speedy relief for coughs aud 
colds. a 
GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Roand Shoulders, 
Stuvping, Contracted Chest, Crookel Backs, a0 
other deformities and chest diseases are preven'el 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding ant 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Ge2natiemeu. 
Invaluable for growiug childrea. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTO.s and CO, 491 Oxford Street, W. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &. 2 vols., 21s. 


’s Money. B 
oud, Mya oa 1a of * ney and af 
ES _~ts story, cleverly imagined, and very 


well carried out." —Spectator, 
A Bose in June. By Mrs. 
Trmes.—'A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 21s. 
title, It is one of the best and most touching of Mrs. 
Oliphant'’s novels.” 
Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” &. 3 vols. 
Tar Times.—* ‘Frances’ is decidedly interesting ; 


tyle is crisp and racy, keeping the reader pleased 
b ‘ell as amused throughout. 


Also, next week. 
Queenie. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
aeaaeiintaneit 
Svo, sewed, 1s; free by post, 1s 2d. 
OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 
1874, witha Complete Popular Account of all that 
is known of these w« mderful Bodies, which are so great 
a Perplexity to Science. 

“The author has contrived to compress into the 
fifty-seven pages of this book as large an amount of 
useful and interesting information respecting comets 
as it is possible to do."—Athenwum, August 15, 1874. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane. 
Cheapside. 


18mo, price 1s, free by post, 1s 2d. 
EW FRENCH-ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of 
Nugent's, with many New Words in General Use; 
exhibiting the Pronunciation of all French Words in 
Pure English Sound, and giving the Parts of Speech, 
and Gender of French Nouns. By a MEMBER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 
*,* The cheapest French Dictionary in the world. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane: 
‘Cheapside. 


ONE’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
TABLE, and YEAR BOOK. Published this day. 

Parts I. and IL., price 1s each. 
London: WILLIAM TgeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

















Now ready, price 3s. 


HE OXUS andthe INDUS. By Major 

EVANS B&LL, Author of “ Retrospects and Pros- 

pects of Indian Policy,” &c. Second Edition, with Map, 
revised, and considerably enlarged. 

“We heartily commend a suggestion made by 
Major Evans Bell, in ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ by 
far the ablest brochure recently published on the 
Central-Asian question.’ Notice of the First Edition 
in the Daily News, October 19, 1869. 

“We think it well to call attention to an excellent 
pamphlet on the subject by Major Evans Bell, bearing 
the title of ‘The Oxus and the Indus,’ in which the 
whole matter is exbaustively discussed and handled 
with singular knowledge.” —Srandard, June 22, 1869. 

TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 








Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, 
NESS OUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
erced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
‘onable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


‘ e- SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 
w BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 
Westminster Wedge-fitting Composites, made in all 
sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Name and Address of the nearest Vendor on appli- 
cation to 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who supply the Trade only. 


LEAR COMPLE XIONS, 

sie) for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

AP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Tance, Manufactured by 











Immediately, in demy 8vo, price 15s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY 
TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Epwarp Lytron-Butwer). 


And Edited by the Honourable EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 








ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoyable. It is of surpassing 
interest and unquestionable originality.”—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Compton Reade's story, though resting on a plot of singular simplicity, will be found to be as replete 
with stirring interest as with genuine humour and artistic merit. Not only are the characters wel! conceived, 
but both in dialogue and action they preserve their consistency throughout the narrative. A more beautiful 
picture of pure girlhood than Tryphena it were difficult to imagine. The character of that talented hypocrite, 
Acts Latchet, the Methodist minister, who can wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is 
swelling with baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange complexity of his moral organisation 
forms a study in itself. ‘Rose and Rue’ is a book which, from a literary point of view, has not been surpassed 
by any one novel of the present season.”—T7he Queen. 

“ Suggesting comparison with the highest of coutemporary novelists,"—Academy. 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, and MY BEATIFUL 


NEIGHBOUR. By SypNrY Mostyn, Author of “The Surgeon's Secret.” 


ELVIRA, Lady CASTERTON. From the Swedish of 


M. 8S. SCHWARTZ, by ANNIE Woop. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author of “Rosa Noel.” 


“Written in a racy, fascinating style, this is one of the best novels which has appeared for some time. 
Instead of wearying the reader with pages of dull introductory details, the author dashes at once into the story 
in a fresh and lively manner which is well sustained throughout, The plot is highly romantic, yet natural, and 
there is much talent displayed in the skilful concealment of the secret of the tale, Bright and deeply inter- 
esting, there is not a single dull page in this charming book. The plot is of absorbing interest."—Morning Post, 

“This story will add materially to the fame which its author deservedly won by ‘ Rosa Noel.’ "—G@raphic. 

“Pussie Smith, the pretty little American girl, is unfairly treated in not havinga book all to herself, so 
naive and droll as she is, so imperious and good-hearted, and all that is contradictory and bewitching. When 
the reader's attention is aroused, it never shambers nor sleeps any more until all the tale is told.”"—7imes, 

“ An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality which make the book pleasant reading throughout."— 
Vanity Fair. , 


% 
° 
LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, Author of 
“ Flirts and Flirts.” 

“One of the purest, freshest, and most thoughtful novels of the season.”—Standard. 

“ Th's book deserves to be read."— Vanity Fuir. 

“An able story. Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable novel; and current topics, political, educa- 
tional, and otherwise, are pleasantly and gracefully touched upon. The book is free from the least taint of 
vulgarity, and adds much to the author's already acknowledged fame as a writer."—Morning l’ost, 


“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”"—Graphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Shortly will be published, the only reliable book on Mormonism, important alike to Statesmen. Historians, 
Clergymen, and those who are really anxious to know the real History of this Remarkable People. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SAINTS, 
A Full and Complete History of the Mormons, 
FROM THE FIRST VISION OF JOSEPH SMITH TO THE LAST COURTSHIP OF BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Including the Story of the Hand-Cart Emigration, the Mormon War, the Mountain-Meadow Mi cre, the 
Reign of Terror in Utah, the Doctrine of Human Sacrifice, the Political, Domestic, Social, and Theological 
Influences of the Saints, the Facts of Polygamy, the Colonisation of the Rocky Mountains, and the Development 
of the Great Mineral Wealth of the Territory of Utah. 


By T. B. H. STENHOUSE, 
Twenty-five Years a Mormon Elder and Missionary, and Proprictor of the Salt Lake Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated with Twenty-four Full-page Engravings, a Steel-plate Frontispiece, an Autograph Letter of Brigham 


Young, and numerous Woodcuts, 784 pp., thick royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 163, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
SEPTEMBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreiga 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 





J.C.& 


Bold J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


y Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and | 
others. 
*,* Use no other. 


See name on each Tablet. 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 

Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 

(Established 1852.) Bankexs—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 30 LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 

























| Fiddle | 

or Old Thread | King's 
Patterns, Silver. jor i or Shell. 
£04) Be deo d. 
12 Table Forks., 110 st 265. 
12 Table Spoon 110 eS 25. 
12 Dessert Forks... aos ee, lll. 
12 Dessert Spoons 12 1 9 2B « 
12 Tea Spoons | « 34 a x a8 « 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...; . 9 Pe . 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........000008 - B 8 o@. 
1 Gravy Spoon ate 8 - &. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bo ed ae ae 4 - 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon. giltbowl. 2 @ | a ee ee 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs....... . 2 6 36.4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 18 613 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ze oe ee 
1 Soup Ladle .... Aa 2 Pe | . oe 

A Bugar Sifter.......ccccccccess s § eer sa 
ee £819 31119 6 130 6 


Any article to be had singly st the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain ~_ above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c.. £2 15 
A second quality of Fiddle "Pattern: — 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ 24s per doz. 
Dessert do,, 188 .....+...000...Lea Spoons, 12s 6d. 
EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25. 
ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of 
Four to £24. 
ORNER DISHES, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to 
£18 18s the Set of Four; Warmers £7 2s 6d to 
£15 lds, 


ISCUIT-BOXES, from 14s to £5 10s. 
.. and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro-Silver, &¢ 


¢.,at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
vers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

The Stock of each is at once the largest, 

newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 
Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £22 10s. 

Portable Showers, 8s 6d. Nursery, 25s to 40s. 

Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. 

to £6 8a, Hip. 15s to 38s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 13s to 488 the Set of Three. 

| AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns.—The 

collection of French Moderateur Lamps defles 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9% Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM S, BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 2s 10d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great vaypiety. 


LOCKS, CAN DELABRA, BRONZES. 
Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45. Candelabra, per pair, 
from 13s 6d to £16 10s. Bronzes, from 4s 6d to £16 16s. 


rPEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY®The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale, from 34s 
to £6 1l5s, 
q ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety. 
Block-tin dish-covers, 16s 9d the set of six. 
Elegant modern patterns, 47s Gd to 82s the set. 
Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of five. 
Flectro-plated, £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Block-tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
Britannia metal, 25s to 8! {17s to 3Us. 
Electro-plated on Britanni ia metal, full size, £5 ds. 
Litto on nickel, full size, £9, 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater Camden Town, St. 
, {Be isize Park. City. 
DAILY :— (Brompton. Chelsea. 





| ie ISTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 
—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 
for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 25s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2 ft. Gin. wide, price 57s 6d; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £448. This will also form a useful Couch. 










] EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. 
Mattresses, Width—, 3ft. |4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
}* s. djs. d./£s. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ........c.cesseees - @.1.8.1.%8 
Best French Alva Mattresses |. 12 6]. 17 6]. 18 6 
Coloured Wool ditto ..... |. 17 6 6. li 9. 
Best Brown Wool ditto wl 8 JL 13 GIL 17, 
Good White Wool ditto. LILG2 66/212. 
Extra Super ditto, d.tto 210.1313 ../4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditt 226/38 3.)/3 9. 
Extra Super ditto ..... .......0+6 3 1./412./5 4. 
German Spring Hair Stuffiag 210 .|3 8 .|3 14. 
Extra Super ditto. ......ccccccccccesceses j3 5.14 76415. 
French Mattress foruse over spring; 15 ./2 11.217. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .......c00000 2 8631264 . 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib..... 1 3 Se 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib.../3 12 6 . 10.6 66 


Do. Best White do., at 38 6d per ible Bw. 8.8 8. 

Feather Pillows. 3s 6d to 14s; A Ed from 6s to 

29s 6d; Down Pillows, from Lls 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 

OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 

In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 


Stock :— 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ..,...... 158 6d 203 64 243 Od 


Best Polished Pine., 283 6d 323s Od 36s 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Mirbie 
CODE, cccsescsccesceccovecsecsesses 26s 0d 35s 0d a 
Best do., S 63s Od 70s 0d 87s 6d 
DRAWERS Sft. 3ft.6in, 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 28s Od 37s 0d 558 Od 
Best Polished Pine 578 Od 728 64 953 Od 
Best Mahogany ... 738 6d 95s Od 1308 04 
DRESSING-TABLES i Bft. 3ft.é6in. 4ft 
Good Maple or Oak ......... l7s 0d 2is 64 258 Od 







Best Polished Pine........... . 258 6d 29s Od 33s Od 


Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 5053 0d 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak...... 105s 0d 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine . 175s 0d 190s Od 2008 Od 
Best Mahogany ............ 2308 0d 2558 Od 2908 Od 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 


Ppa -ROOM  FURNITURE.— 


Mahogany chairs, covered 

in leather, stuffed horse- 

BREE cescvensersscenseeconsesce: . 328 0d 3583 0d 428 Od 
Mahogany Couches . 105s Od 145s Od 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining- tables, 

telescope action, size 

8 7) 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards ...... £908 £10 Os £11 10s 
With plate-glass backs... £10 53 £15 15s £23 Os 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 
horachalL,....c.coccsccsccess . 37s 6d, 56s, 65s, to 180s, 


JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly uupre cedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or nc Te ity. 
Oval Papier Mache ‘ ; 
Set of Three . 
Ditto Iron ditto . 
Waiters, Cuke anc 

















«from 26s to 10 guineas, 
..from 10s to 4 guineas 
skets equally luw. 











John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 
Haverstock Hill. Holloway, 
Highbury. Islington. 


MONDAY, W EDN ESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


Herne Hill. 
Kennington. 


Camberwell. 
Clapham, 


(Borough, 
Brixton. 





Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 

assortment ‘of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
{ Des- 

The Blades are all of the \Table.| cork = 

finest Steel. hi 










: |} 8 dis. dig, a 
3}-inch ivory handles ......perdoz.| 18 .| 13 .| 6 9 
34 ditto balance ditto ...........0.c000+ 19 4.1 69 
3§ ditto, ditto ........00 27 .| 20 76 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 35 2% .| 96 
: ditto extra large ditto .. | 37 23.) 10 

4 ditto finest African ivory’ -| 42 33 14 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............' 42 6 16g 
Ditto, with silvered blades .......... 52 4) 18 
Nickel electro-silvered han iles .., 23 19 .| 7 @ 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES _ineluding 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), ana ev 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITi "HENS, 4 
arranged in Four Sets, each c ample ste in itself, 
3 
s. aif 5 een dié€s. 4, 
Kitchen Utensils....75 11 22711 5 ul l4 4412 5 
Brushes and Tur- 

CTY  seeveere eeceeee 25 0 117 16 10 81911319 9 
Total per set... 100 11545 8 32014 3 812 9 
ENDERS, STOVES. KITCHEN. 

" RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES 

Black Register Stoves ...........0.++ from 9s to £15 188, 

Bright do,, ormolu ornaments ......from £3 12s to £36, 

Bronzed Fenders......... <vasiee from 3s 9.1 to £10 2s 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders rom £2 10s to £20 Lis, 

Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 4s 6.1 to £6 10s, 

Chimney-Pieces...........0.ce.00+00 from £1 10s to £100. 

R EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 

Inches. Inches. 

23 x 18 x 26 ... “ 10 . 123 x 93x 2 ..84 4. 














27 x 22 x 30 ... 5.427 x 3 55. 
34 x 24x 30... 5 0 . | 33 x 22 610 
0 x 24 x 30... 6 “ 39 x 24 713. 
45 x 27x 30... 717 . | 45 x 25 oo 9 C6, 
50 x 27 101. 


Patent Ventilating, with water cistern ‘and filter, 
from £6 58; a large Cabinet do., £14 10s to £17 58; 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 308; do. Moulds, 8s to lis: 
do., Makiog Machines, £2 10s to £4. 

OAL SCOOPS. — The prices vary 
from 2s 4d to 15s. Plain black open Scoops 
from 2 4d; do, do. zine-lined, from 53 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 88s 6d; do. do., with fancy ornamentation, 
from 14s; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 159s. Thre 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Cuoal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


OAL ECONOMISER. —'This Grate, 
in its construction, is the reverse of an ordi- 
nary Register Stove; all the heating surface stands 
out prominently in the room. ‘Lhe canopy forms & 
hot-air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the 
plinths, passes up the sides and back through a series 
of gills, and, having become heated, proceeds through 
# perforation at the top of the canopy. Facility is 
afforded for the access of external air when desired. 
The back of the G ate is so coustructed as to con- 
sume the smoke arising from the fire. and the boly is 
arranged to admit of slow and yet perfect combustion, 
For the smoke that is made an outlet is provided ata 
nozzle, which is the only part of the Grate that re- 
quires to be fixed. ; 
The STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW- 
ROOMS. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLO WER-SL£ANDS, 








WIRE WORK, é&c. 
Garden Syringes ........e.ccccereeeeeee . 48 G1 to 26s. 
Garden Engines ....... . 3's Od to 126s. 
Garden Water-Barrows. . 45s 0d to 878. 
Garden Rollers........ - . #25 Od to Sts, 
Garden Chairs .. 7s Ud to 382s. 
Garden Seats..... . 20s Od to 100s. 


vols 1 Wateriug-pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 12)s. 

To cut Ginches .,.£1 To cut lOiuches ...£3 10s 
To cut 8inches ...£2 10s | To cut l2inches ...£4 Ls 
Suitable for a Lady. 

To cut I4inches ...£5 16s | To cut léinches ...£6 173 
Suitable for a Gentiemaa. 





AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


| Pimlico. 


Kilburn. 
Shepherd's Bust. 


Notting Hill. 


Lambeth. | Tulse Hill, 


| Wandsworth. 
Peckham. Walworth. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON witl always undertake 


——_—_——_—— 
arent 
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